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_ Tr is probable that there is a great deal of 
from fuida thet are excreted, and 

that secreted fluid does not immediately 
acquire its due properties ; that it is under- 
going chemical changes, and becoming more 
as it passes through the 
lands. This opinion 
what takes place 


ing room, thought large enough to make a 
vascular tion of; I it mi 
have been a twelvemonth o i 


ag ag body with a view to inj 
is little despised thing turned out to be 
greatest value; for, openi 
the heart, instead i 
left side, pointing - i 


ordinary situation, e t that the liver 


i 
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than we 
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and muscular subject. As nobody chose to 
take it to himself, it was thrown about; 
and I said to the person who altended to 
the dissecting room, at that time, you might 
as well throw a little injection into it, and 
lust see how it will turn out; but. when he 
it, 
; of 
transposition of viscera ; and Dr. 
gested, that if there was a 
blood-vessels, there probably would be a 
P | transposition of viscerain general ; but here 
| was a case where the viscera were in their 
the liver. well, the person I refer to threw in an in- 
~  Funetions—As to the function of the | jection and proceeded to dissect the sub- 
liver, it is'a strange thing,—it is what does | ject, but not at all aware that a still greater 
‘not occur in any other part of the body, | curiosity would be found in it. He took 
that a vein should secrete. And we cannot | away the 
wonder that the older physiologists thought, | make a course of vessels along the 
that there must be some peculiarity of the | column ; and lo and behold! he found the 
blood in the vena porte, which qualified it — 
for the secretion of bile: aopaeouse it | vein -with injection from the venous 
came back from the bowels n with oil| system! Why, this was most strange ; 
and saline matter, and so on, and therefore and, tracing it, he found that it terminated ; 
‘was qualified for the secretion of bile. But | in the inferior vena cava, just in a line with 
the of ‘the vena porte cannot be the renal veins, and that it never went to the 
tinguished from any other blood in the | liverat all. Then the question was, what vein 
world. Then it was thought thet the mo- = near None; wecould find none. 
tion, that the current, was necessary for] What artery? None, but the hepatic artery, 
the secretion of bile,—that a regular current { and that was one third larger than common ; 
should be induced. te ey it went to the liver. The next. question 
an | was, was there any bile? The gall-bladder 
trtery, and so on. little bile escaped out of 
‘ Now all these opinions are completely | it : 
Cees usually expect to it, 
d, that the vena porte, in some sub- bile that was in it, was very 
has not gone to the liver. I happened 
meet with such a case as this; it was e gall- rs of children. 
new to me then, and I believe to the public were cut open, and their 
here. The history of it was this: there died with bile. If no bile 
was a little subject brought into the dissect- | NNN prepared, the gall-bladder would 
‘Vou. XI. 2Q 


go un- 
and useless back to the heart, is 

to through the liver, and to 
[ee ile in its way tothe heart? Well, 
if this were so, could not other secreted 


from the extremities to pass through 
dular parts and the fluid? 
have been 


not an i purpose 
answered by this? Well, we are preciously 


ignorant there’s no doubt, about that ; of a 
number of things ; but we must think—we 


is, sirice we must think, whether we not 

better endeavour to form the most correct 

us 


on by the ductus i 
for course of the 


walls of the gall-bladder, what are they? 
I don’t know that any body knows what 
this part is; and the question is, is it mus- 
cular? It does not present any such ap- 
aoe so that Haller set it down as 
ving no contractibility ; but Haller’s ex- 
sone in contractility are known to be 
ly advised. Haller opened the abdomen 

of an animal, breke the fundus of the gall- 
bladder, and then sewed up the wound ; 
afterwards he found the animal died of peri- 
tonitis, that there was a small aperture in 
the bladder which the gall passed, 


aversion 
animals, 


hepeticus is | —a sort of gelatinous 
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never have been as it was. I have seen|continued in a staight direction into the 
many instances where there was no gall, | duodenum. 
and there the bag was almost in a solid} The way in which the gall-bladder is re- 
state; the size of it, however, showed it|plenished with bile has been spoken of ; 
had undergone distention from bile. But | and it is a curious thing that the bile should 
this is not singular, for the same thing|be detained in the gall-bladder, for it is 
was met with by the late Mr. Wilson ; but | urged out with the greatest abundance at 
I speak of more advanced periods: Well, if|the time the digestion takes place, at the 
.these old opinions respecting the secretion |time when the digested aliment is passing 
of the bile, are quasbed as I have said, what | downward into the pilorus. 
opinions are we to adopt? Instead of| [Mr. Abernethy described the structure 
saying it requires peculiar blood, and a| of the gall-bladder.] ' 
certain regulation of blood for the secretion As to the intermediate structure, the 
of bile, may we not now say, that in all 
probability it requires arterial blood for 
the ey of every other secreted 
liquor, but that bile was a secretion that 
could be prepared from venous blood? And 
if this were true, you will see at once that 
an economical sort of purpose is answered 
bile from venous blood, | 
for by this plan, all the blood returned from | 
a |and that the gall-bladder was contracted to 
fluids be prepared from veins? Might not/the least possible compass; se, I tell you, 
nature have ordered any of the venous blood | it is if the bile never gets into the gall- 
to making experiments on living 
| ean have done this: I have got 
the bladder of a sheep recently killed, where 
made an ing just in i 
mot help it; people say we shou pes 
think, but 1 say, how eam we help it ? It’s| basin of water, not very warm, but just 
natural for us to think. Then the question | warm enough not to be cold ; left it there 
for a time, and when I came to it egain, I 
found that the bile was all purged out, and 
that the gall-bladder was contracted, I then 
blew up the gall-bladder to the size it was 
Well, then, Thold it to be a very very great | before, that is, to do away with this can- 
curiosity, the variety that takes place in the | traction, which I may call the last contrac- 
biliary secretion: now if there’s great/tion of life. 1 blew it up, left it again, but 
a in arterial secretion, we do not|I never found it contract any more ; there- 
marvel, for an artery is a tube of acknow-|fore the contraction was not owing te the 
ledged active powers. It may do more than | contraction of tissue, not owing to any pro- 
ordinary, or less than ordinary, and by mo- perty it had as matter, but the contraction 
cation. was the contraction of the gall-bladder.— 
ferent qualities, which we do not wonder Se Saas acting, irri- 
at; but is it not wonderful, that from a|tability, does prevail to the extent that is 
vein all this should teke place? Do we|required for the functions of the gall-bled- 
not find that all secretion of bile is suspen-| der; for what is required but to urge the 
ded for a considerable time, and then that 
Se Cnt Satay qualities | der into the intestines, when the aliment is 
passing into them? And. that is the con- 
secretion, it tractinlity which it seems 
observe when the secretion takes place from| Qualities of the Bile—Next I come, in phy- 
the arterial system, I say is curious, but| siology, to the qualities of the bile, and with 
it must be acknowledged as a fact. the common properties of it you are all 
Well, then, the bile so - ~ passes | acquainted ; it is a sort of soapy and viscid 
duodenum, | fluid, and this viscidi 
ductus property it pow 


It' is said to bee 
mulus of the bowels to keep up the 
taltic action of the bowels, and 
thing excrementitious and useless 
made to pass on. But we are e 
ignorant as to what the uses of the li 
are; and therefore I come to this pro 
tion, that I never could make my 
heve that nature would construct the 


be- 


forms | largest organ in the whole body for a tri 


purpose, or that that organ could be mate- 
rially altered in its functions without rae 


il} dice to the rest of the body. That's 


what is said as to the pro- 


Sosa of bile, and when chemistry shows 


it does not, then it is not with that} j 


that the anatomist has to deal in this Thea- 
tre. Well, this sort of fluid goes into 
the intestines, and I have told you that Mr. 
Hunter says, it does not seem at all to in- 
corporate with the digested aliment. It 


the liver. Some have thought it was an ex- 
crementitious matter, ing that should 
be got rid of from the blood ; 


‘ 


have to say with respect to it, and that 
being what I have to say ting it, 
would have you all to keep it in 

to this, the largest organ in the body, in al 


not 


isa that every vulgar man is acquai 
with, and pa fa medical man doubts, 
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Gil 


posted 
hepatie 


undoubtedly ; there is the 
it ; but I don’t say it is merely 
of the bile, it is the nervous, the 


and that’s not| first 
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sesses. Now that be precipitated sti- 
upon bile, you precipitate all that which any 
gives it viscidity, and you will make what be 
they call the tincture of the bile ; you get gly 
rid of this gelatinous matter. ver 

Now with respect to this tincture of bile, 
as I may call it.—But first letme say, it is = 
evident that there is a good deal of oleaceous | e 
matter in bile, for it crystallises and viak 
stones. Here are specimens of gall-stones ; 
they are composed of a sort of spermaceti, 
used as soap. If there be a kind of o . 
in them, whiy this incorporated with water 
will make a sort of soap, and then we see 
why gall may be employed to clean cloth 
with. It has been supposed that there was 
peculiar in bile which gave it its 
and quality of colouring. Dr.| respects. 
me that which he was eon-| Of 
vineed of, and that which I am convinced} the 
of, that there was no peculiar matter in the| know that that proof is given. I see pa- 
bile which gave it its bitterness and colour-/| tients whose biliary discharges have been 
ing ; for if you expose this tincture of bile, | suspended for months, and yet they seem 
as I call it, to the air, it becomes white ;|to be well nourished; still I cannot be- 
and if you drop nitrie acid into it, it also a eee way 
that the bitterness or colouring arises being suspended. 
any eww ob ripe but from some ar-| Symputhy.—Now with regard to the sym- 
rangement which we do not understand, of| pathies of these alimentary in gene- 
course. ral: that the be 
Well, now, I have said as much as seems | tically affected from the state of the head 
to me to be requisite to say, for I would 
not ever go into the minute analysis of the 
animal fluids in this Theatre. It would be 
from the brain direotly to the stomach. But 
do -not the bowels equally affect the brain t 
any thing that 1s ulustrative of physiology, | There is no question about it—no question 
then ought it to be mentioned here; but|about it. A very great change of feeling 
when Indeed, in the state of the mind, is pro- 
duced by the relief of — in the 
bowels. The nervous system norm | 
disturbed by disquietude of the bowels. 
tell you a story that was told 
London Doetor, who was 
cannot incorporate with it firmly, because|the London Tavern Dinner 
the least quantity of bile will taste and| bowels a little 
tinge ordered his carriage, for he t 
The chyle is white ; it not taste bit-|do him good to walk home: 
ter; they say it hes a sweetish taste, that|/he limped and crept over t 
means, I suppose, that it is not sour, (laugh-|O, he was most excessively 
ter,) or of a particular taste; it cannot,|He found a turmoil in his 
therefore, formally incorporate with the} called upon him to knock at a door, 
digested aliment, and positively it does in-|the servant, to be admitted to th 
with the facel matter, it colours | of Cloacina; (laughter ;) and havin 
it; and some have thought it tended to/the bowels, egad, he said he lea 
gelatinous resinous matter should mix/alacrity. (Repeated laughter.) 
with the fecal matter. Now does not the liver affect th : 
Now this is all supposition, we know 
very little of it; in short, we are very igno- 
rant, Iam convinced, of the physiology of 
ritation. And here I call your a! on 
what is as old as medicine mn vet | 
physicians who taught medicine as 
; 
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Now, how did those men get 
t knowledge? By adverting to the ex- 
cretions of their patients. What came from 


men, 
for melancholy means nothing but black bile, 
pphewe being black, and xoAn being bile. 

ow the question is, whether there is an 

truth in these things? For my own part, 
am perfectly convinced, that hepatic irrita- 
tion disturbs the head, and that, therefore, 
we, as medical men, ht to keep the 
functions of the liver as right as we can. 


and : 
to physi Fy next, with r to 
morbid structure. Here I get over the 
ground rather lightly, for there are certain 
organs in the body which, if the vessels go 
into a state of diseased action, they seem to 
me to produce but one, or scarcely any 
thing else but one kind of morbid structure ; 
it is an infusion of something into the inter- 
stitial , in larger, or smaller masses, 
and this we call tubercles. The liver is dis- 
eased—it is tubercular. There are divers 

imens of this sort of disease ; sometimes 

tubercles are very large, and sometimes 
they are very small. But what is it that is 
deposited in the interstices? I am ready to 
grant, that the newly-formed matter may be 
80 newly laid down, as to give a solidity to 
the whole mass, and that is scirrhus, not 
cancerous scirrhus, but a solid state of the 
liver ; it is, however, generally in masses, 
80 as to constitute tubercles. Now here is 


very large 

introduce this preparation hy saying, it is 
a very small slice off a very large liver; 
for positively the patient from whom it was 


be generally observed, as indicating 
diasase of the liver. But you are to under- 
stand that these tubercles, to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Hunter, may be considered 
rather as disease in a part, than of a part, 
for in this state the internal parts of the 
liver will secrete bile ; and it does happen, 


to these tubercles, the 
y vascular? And that is 
& question we cannot determine: there are 
vessels going through them, but whether 
they are vascular or not, we cannot tell. 
This relates to the tubercles of the liver 
and lungs; and, in either case, it is noto- 
rious the tubercles suppurate. You 
meet with abscesses there, and those ab- 
scesses are, no doubt, suppurated tubercles. 
I have seen numerous abscesses of this 
kind, which have discharged half a wash- 
hand-basin full of matter, and yet the pa- 
tients have recovered and done well, the 
rest of the liver having been sound ; and I 
have known, as I believe, one tubercle 
breaking in upon another, abscess after ab- 
scess forming, and the matter issuing from 
the side: I remember a man very well, who 
was a captain of a ship, and, of course, a 
man who drank a great deal of grog; he 
was in that situation, and the disease in the 
liver communicated with his bowels. Now 
I have seen this: the abscess has been 
dressed while the patient was lying in bed ; 
a rumbling has taken place in his bowels, 
air has got into them, puffed them up, and 
actually blown off the dressing. 
Hydatids.—Now there are hydatids found 
in the liver; and wherever you see these 
animalcule, they form in cysts. You find 
them, however, in natural cavities, as well 
as in cysts ; and the cysts are so large 
times, as to occupy the whole lobe of one 
side of the liver. Isay, wherever you meet 
with them, they are either found in natural 
cavities which have secreting surfaces ; in 
the abdomen, in the burse of joints, in the 
burs of muscles, and so on; they grow to 
a considerable size, and burst. 


taken, had the whole of the abdominal cavity | peculiar 


filled with the liver; it went down even 
lvis. Before her death, some 
about the nature of this large 
hard substance. Some thought it arose out 


the hypoc 
is; I thought with the latter class. But 
ient 
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of the natural sciences at the different 
schools at Greece, were persuaded of this 
fact, that dejection of mind, irritability, and 
fidgets, were produced from something 
! wrong in the hypochondrium—h ypochondriasis, 
that was the expression they used with re- 
that very diseased livers will sometimes 
secrete very good bile ; I have known it 
ir bowels was examined, and they saw/ very repeatedly. 
that those discharges were not of the colour, 
or in any respect resembling those of the 
healthy state. Well, then, ein, the very 
word melancholy, which they used, from 
a fixed and settled despondency, clearly 
the tubercles are distinctly shown ; they are 
| Now, with respect to these things, some 
believe they are nothing more than coagu- 
[lable lymph, and some believe they are @ 
species of animalcule. The latter 
|opinion have I. You find them in the 
jbrain. A sheep has one in its brain, and 
| it goes off in a fit of apoplexy. Now I have 
| had the opportunity of opening the brain of 
the pelvis, and went up to the-hypochon-|a sheep that died in this manner; upon 
drium ; and others thought that it proceeded | taking off the top of the skull, opening the 
brain, and making an incision into the cyst, 
pelv out has leaped one of those globular hy- 
wha datids. If you catch one of them in this 
mever had any symptom of a diseased liver. | way, in warm water, really you would think 
There was no sickness, nor any thing that that there is undoubtedly vitality in it. 
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S ‘grow to immense sizes, and there are 
upon them which seem to be young 
hydatics. Now there was a person in this 
hespital who had them in his belly ; it was 
supposed that something else was wrong 
with him, and he was ordered to be tapped ; 
and he was tapped, and that let out some- 
thing like a sort of soapy stuff; he was 
afterwards, from time to time, 
and then there seemed something to come 
out like onions. However, as this mode of 
going on was very painful to him, the wound 
was closed, and upon examining the contents 
of the abdomen where the pain from the dis- 
ease had been most acute, there were found to 
be animmense number of hydatids in the fluid 
that was contained there, of all sizes. After- 
terwards I examined some of them with a 
microscope, but I could find nothing in 
them more than I could observe with the 
naked eye, which was, that as the bag was 
formed, there were specks found which 
were subsequently thrown off. Now, if 
pm Poe live and grow,—if they can multivly 
bor detach young ones,—if those can live 
pro; ite, 1 think they have e 
right to of animal- 


irurgi ° 

Well, you have hydatids, ro you have 
the liver solid, and you have inflammation in 
the surface of the liver, and adhesions 
formed—adhesions between the peritoneal 
covering and the surrounding parts. But 
this is what does not require to be icu- 
larly dwelt upon, because it is what jou 
naturally would expect. 


Gall Stones.— Now, with reference to gall- 
stones, all I have to say is, that they are of 
a nature to ize, there is oleaceus 
ear them ; there seems to be some 

crystallization prevailing amon 

them. Here are some Gat woes 
from one gall-bladder, out of which were 
taken no less than 1500. Now very large 
gall-stones do pass through the gall-ducts, 
the ducts becoming proportionately large; 
but there are gall-stones voided so large, as 
to preclude the probability of their having 
ne through the gall-ducts; and it has 

ascertained that there is another way 
in which an immense stone may pass, with- 
odzetting through a gall-duct : you recol- 
lect that the arch of the colon does not lie 
far from the fundus of the gall-bladder ; and 
irritation may be produced in the bladder 
by such a stone, inflammation may be the 
Consequence, ulceration may follow, and 
through that ulceration the stone may pass 
into the colon from the fundus of the-gall- 
bladder, and then its further transit is not 
interrupted. 
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LECTURES 
ON THE 
Diseases of the Nerupus System, 
BY 
DR. CLUTTERBUCK. 


Lecrure IX. 
On the Varieties of Idiopathic Fever. 

I remarkep to you, Gentlemen, in my 
last Lecture, that there were three varie- 
ties of simple continued fever, noticed by 
writers, under the denominations of inflam- 
matory, malignant, and low nervous fever ; 
that these wah at specifically diferent, but 
rather different degrees of the same thing, 
the difference depending upon the’ constitu- 
tion of the patient, and other citcumstances 
foreign to the disease itself. Accordingly, 
you will meet with all the gradations 
tween them; the disease being at times 
more or less i: ory, more or less ner- 


vous, as it is termed, or with more or fewer 
ity ; requiring, that the 
accommodated to the 


characters of mali 
treatment should 
icular case present. The subject will 
best understood, however, by supposing 
we have before us an extreme case of each. 
First, then, let us consider what has been 
usually called, in this country, the inflam- 
matory fever, the synocha of Dr. Cullen. 

In this form of fever, the pain in the 
head is violent and throbbing, the face 
flushed, the heat of the body great, the skin 
florid, the pulse strong, full, and moderately 
increased in frequency, with a disposition 
to sweating ; the urine is high coloured and 
scanty, producing a scalding sensation as 
it is passing; and the tongue is dry, and 
covered with a whitish fur. The sensorial 
motion, and 
mind, are not disturbed in proportion to the 
other symptoms. 

Cause: Fever is apt to assume this cha- 
racter in temperate climates ; in strong sub- 
jects, living in a pure air; and-in the spring 
season of the year. It is commonly in- 
duced by exposure to cold, violent exer- 
cise, intemperance, or violent emotions of 
mind. I have known instances of persons 
having an annual attack of fever of this de- 
scription ; and that from causes which, in 
another, might have uced pulmonic in- 
flammation or acute r atism. 

, duration, and termination —The 
attack of this form of fever being violent, 
its duration is commonly short, namely, from 
one to three or four days, when it Lamresie 4 
sweating. If it is contin 
beyond this period, it gradually changes its 
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such 8 cure as I have related, in a trans- 
action of a society for the promotion of 


— as you will 
d. With to 
the danger of this form of fever, when sim- 
ple and judici treated, is butlittle. It 
may, however, terminate in apoplexy, by 
the rupture of a blood-vessel im the brain. 
Theory.—~ The essential of the disease, 
the brain affection, is in this variety of fever 
comparatively slight; as we gp ap the 
little disturbance observed in state of 
the sensorial functions, The violence of the 
disease is only in regard to the 
secondary symptoms, those which constitute 
the pyreria, or febrile state of system. The 
general_vascular action is much inereased, 
which is itself a tolerable proof that the 
brain is not greatly suffering ; for if it were, 
the heart and vessels would have their pow- 
ers and actions diminished, as is the case in 
the really violent, or malignant form of the 
disease. The vascular action of the brain, 
however, being strongly excited, as is shown 
‘by the pain, heat, and throbbing felt in this 
it soon ends in more or less of an 
pressed state of the organ ; with the effect of 
impairing the energy of the whole system. 
thus it is, that the duration of fever in 
this form is necessarily short ; for it either 
terminates speedily in health, and that ge- 
nerally by sweating ; or it degenerates into 
_ the other forms to sently described. 
The treatment of simplest form of 
fever, is exceedingly simple, and for the 
most part suc Quietude alone is, 
_in most cases, sufficient ; the inflammation, 
together with its consequence, the febrile 
state of body, subsiding spontaneously. In 
robust subjects, however, it is more prudent 
to take away blood from a large vein, to the 
amount of sixteen or twenty ounces, and 
which may be properly repeated, in case the 
symptoms do not give way. As in other 
cases, the more early blovdletting is had re- 
course to, the more likely it will be to suc- 
ceed. ing is next to bloodletting, in 
point of efficacy; and it may also be of 
_use to excite nausea; but violent vomiting 
would be hazardous in this state of things. 
This is all Smt i essential in the case. a 
may, perha in order to sati e 
for drugs, be upon 
to give a saline draught, cr the liquor ammo- 
ni@ acetate ; or which is quite as useful, a 
few grains of nitre, or any other of the neu- 
tral salts. 


The second variety of fever I mentioned, 
is that termed mal t, from the oneer 
that attends it. It has been called also by 
other names ; as putrid fever, the gaol, hos- 
7 and ship fever; with other appella- 
ions, derived from some icular symp- 
,tom of the disease ; hence the names 
spotted, or petechial fever. You will find it 


presently un- 
the is, 


described by Dr. George Fordyce, under the 
name of the violent fever; and with some 
propriety, for it is violent in regard to the 
essential symptoms of the disease, that is, the 


or putrid fever, 
as it is called, makes its attack in different 
ient being seized with stupor giddi- 
and be afterwards 
incapable of standing: more or less stupor 
or insensibility to external impressions, 
continuing throughout the disease. Or it 
may begin more mildly, and gradually as- 
sume its malignant character. Sometimes . 
it sets out a8 in fever, (synocha,) 
which, after three or four days, degenerates 
into the i form, constituting whet 
Dr. Cullen calls synochus. 

In this variety of fever, the special func- 
tions of the brain are in a state of great op- 
pression, The sensibility, and the volun- 
tary and intellectual powers, are all nearly 
annihilated; so that it bears no distant re- 
semblance to apoplexy, in which the sensorial 


functions are abolished ; and it has been 


called accordingly the apoplectic state of 
fever. It may be 
from sim xy, prece 
and the’ signa cerebral 
inflammation, It resembles also in appear- 
ance the state of iméérication produced by 
spirituous liquors, and indeed has been mis- 
taken for this. 


The eyes are red and watery, the cheeks 
turgid and sallow, the feateres dull and in- 
expressive. The tongue is covered with a 
brown and dry crast, which by degrees be- 
comes absolutely black in many cases; 
while a similar black incrustation collects 
about the teeth and lips. The skin is 

ungently hot and dry, and of a sallow 

irty hue. The pulse is soft, and not in 
ral much changed in point of frequency, 
om or strength, at least for a time; 
but as the disease proceeds, the pulse be- 
comes more frequent, while its strength 
and fulness gradually diminish. Stigmata, 
like flea-bites, or petechia, often appear on 
the skin ; sometimes there are purple spots, 
of different sizes, from extravasated blood ; 
or vibicos. The urine is high coloured, tarbid, 
like that of animals, and of an ammondcal 
odour ; as are the sweats also. Hemorrhages 
of dark-coloured blood frequently take place 
from the bowels or urinary organs. If blood 
be drawn from a vein, its surface is observed 
to be remarkably florid, while the lower 
at of the coagulum is very black in co- 
. The surface of the crassamentum is 
flat and extensive, and its texture exceed- 
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character, and either @ssumes more or less 

of the low or nervous kind, or depeoneteel 
| disturbance of the bram 

but mot proportionally so, (at least in 
| heginning) as to the rest of the system. 
Cull.) 
| ingly loose and fragile. 


and for the most 


ow 


snake-root, wine, and brandy, liberally ini 

tered, (for the purpose of prod sweat- 
ing, which was thought necessary to bring on 
acrisis, as it was called, and thereby carry off 


exceedingly frequent, and scarcely more 
uent than fatal. 

i un i ver, 

the veins on the vurioce are observed to be 


considerable 
cerebral substance, at a time that the rest 
of the body hes run into rapid i 
.—This state 
congestion, Or verous congestion ; 
supposition being, that such “a turgid state 
of the veins existed during life, and was the 
cause of the symptoms that a - But 
no anatomist will, I think, admit of this 
being the case. It is not because the veins 
are found turgid with blood after death, that 
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life, similar to whet takes 


the disease,) fever of the putrid kind was | notwi 


putrefaction. 
of the brain has been i 


§ 


creased activity of the arteries, which 
themselves into the veins as the 
in all other 


g, 


want of power to contract. 
of vitality also, and consequently of con- 
traction, in the extremities of the vascular 
system ; which serves to account for the 
both external and into the 
texture of the skin and other parts, which 
mark the worst cases of this 4i . The 
blood itself appears to be deficient in the 
vital principle, as may be concladed from its 


Fever in this degree, and with such symp- | The veins themselves ere passive 
toms as I have now enumerated, generally casion: they cannot draw the 
proves fatal within eight or ten days, and | them; the blood is not 
often in a much shorter time. It arises in | (to as | 
hot seasons; where a number of persons | quantity, by their own . 
ere crowded together, with a neglect of| merely the recipients of what is sent into 
cleanliness and ventilation, or who are much| them by the arteries, which are 
excited by stimulant drinks or medicines ; | active agents in the matter. Sucha 
while it is very rare in other circumstances. | veins, therefore, is but a proof Hi the in- 
This accounts for its comparative rarity at 
present, when the treatment of fever is| 
_ whereas formerly, when Dal US. we urteries 
in vogue, the patient being confined under a| fault in this case, and not the veins; and we 
load of bed clothes, the curtains closely | are mistaken in supposing thet what is seen 
drawn around him, and camphor, hartshorn, | after death, is that which exists during life : 
the very reverse being rather the case. 
| The arteries of the brain throbbing vio- 
jlently, and becoming distended in conse- 
| quence, press upon the veins on the surface, 
thstanding the remoteness of their 
situation; for the medium between them 
(the cerebral substance) being incom- 
pressible, the effect is readily transmitted to 
the veins, which, in this case, are the only 
compressible parts. Thus, then, in the 
, | State of the brain now described, the circe- 
while imnumerable smaller red branches | lation through the organ is necessarily im- 
ramify from these over the convolations, and to this impediment, or stagna- 
iving the whole external surface of the result of previous arterial excite- 
ay Fyn gan If the pia mater is is to be attributed the interrupted 
uni- 
bloody appearance. medullary fever, and which may place 
whee bet theough, is Sound to be » according to the violence .of 
traversed by numerous trunks of veins, 1 action, in other words, of the 
which oose out large drops of blood. There on that is going on in the brain. 
In this way, you will have no difficulty, I 
. think, in understanding the state of op- 
ts functions, in this peculiar form of fever. 
here is no pain complained of, for there is 
lt is not a state of general 
debility ; for the heart and arteries continue 
of power, as be ga from the palse. 
apoplectic state of brain, comes to be 
u are to conclude they were in this § felt throughout the system. First, the 
daring life. On the contrary, there is| muscular power gives way; and next the 
nothing here that does not take place in ee ee ae 
other parts of the body at the time of death ; | system. prostration of strength and 
the arteries, by their greater contractile | convulsive movements of the voluntary mus- 
» forcing their blood into the veins ;| cles, are succeeded by an almost paralytic 
Mer winese the latter are in this state of ex-| state of the involuntary ones, the sphincters 
treme turgidity, there is very little blood} of the different excretory organs; which 
found im the rei trunks at the| allow their contents to escape, from their 
tended state of the veins, is only an evidence 
of a more violent action of arteries having 
_ existed duting life, and of which. there is 
every proof in the violent throbbing of all 
the arteries of the head and neck, and the 
with the 
increased heat head, that both precede 
and accompany this apoplectic state of fever. 


muscles of respiration free to act. And as 
it is, this function is very ill performed, if 
we may judge from the unnatural kind of 
breathing, the deep sighing, and the dirty 
sallow hue of the skin altogether. 
The is in this kind of fever is un- 
» because an organ that is essen- 
upon which all other 
more or directly depend, ig rendered 
nearly incapable by disease, andhat of the 
most active kind, of carrying on its func- 
tions. Few, y, recover from the 
worst cases of fever of this description. The 
of danger is to be estimated chi 


i 


this form of fever is diffi- 
most part unsatisfactory. 
rely upon most that has been 
on subject, it would be a very 
tter ; for little appears to have been 
it how to counteract putridity 
ics, and to support the 
is absurdly termed, by bark 


<5 


patible with life. The utmost that can be 
allowed in this case is, that the secretions and 


composition 


is a consequence of the disease, and not the 


upon the brain, as the great centre- 


nervous power. 

If, then, the putrescent tendency (and 
there is evidently nothing beyond this) 
merely a consequence of defective vitality 
throughout the general system, it is plain 
that much is not to be expected from the 
use of chemical agents, under the name of 
antiseptics, for correcting putrefaction. They 
can have nosuch effect in the blood vessels ; 
and their application to the secreted fluids, 
after their formation, and when they are 
about to be discharged from the body, can 
be of very little use. Diluted acids, acescent 


jurious, as tending to 
matory state of brain, in which the disease 
primarily and essentially consists. ; 
The employment of wine and bark, and 
other stimulants, in this variety of fever, is 
founded on a false indication, arising from 
a misconception of the real nature of the 
disease, namely, that it consists in a gene- 
ral debility of — requiring excitation 
for its relief. But even admitting that debi- 
lity were the essence of fever of this descrip- 
tion, it would be difficult to understand how 
stimulants should relieve it. Stimulants in- 
crease action, not strength: they give no 
new power to the system, but merely occa- 
sion a greater exertion of that which already 


. | exists; with the effect, rather, of exhaust- 
occasioned. 


ing it, by the over-exertion thus 
The language usually held on these occa- 
sions, “ © porting the strength,” is 
absurd ; for it implies no less than that we 
have the means of increasing the vital power 
by drugs. And as to increasing action, this 
is already in excess, as far at least as regards 
the vascular system, upon which stimulants 
exert their chief influence. If stimulants are 
really useful in these circumstances, it is 


observation. 
hat is the result of 


as ers in 


‘a 
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coagulation, and its greater ten- | disease itself; nor a cause of it. If is an 
decomposition. This defect of| effect of the want of vitality that exists 
the extremities of the vascular | throughout the system, arising from the 
further shown in the tendency to | oppressed state of the brain, and the conse- 
at where ‘the skin is | quent 
, jured by pressure of the simplest | energy to the rest of the body. I need not 
le black and putrid sordes thet col-| remind you how much the general system 
the mouth, are a sign of the | depends for its activity, and even its vitality, 
ndency to death and decompo- | ES of the 
espiration is difficultly carried on, 
ant of muscular power ; the pa- 
only able to breathe when lying | 
ME back, a position which leaves the | 
| fruits, and the like, are unobjectionable ; 
| but if they are really useful, itis by their 
refrigerant or sedative operation, and not 
strictly as antiseptics or antiputrescents. Such 
medicines as camphor, bark, or other stimu- 
m the degree of oppression of the sensurial | lant means, are in most cases positively in- 
or special functions of the brain ; but partly 
also from the state of the general circula- 
tion ; in reference, however, rather to the 
state of the capillaries or extreme vessels, 
than to the state of the pulse, which may ‘ 
share of strength and | 
«the danger is great 
ammonia, camphor, at other stimulants 
Now such practice is neither good as 
matter of experience, nor is the principle 
upon which it is founded deserving of any 
attention. As to correcting putrefaction by 
} antiseptics, the notion is too chemical to be 
Physiologically true: there is nothing so 
simply chemical as this idea supposes, 
taking place in living bodies. There is no 
actual state of putrefaction in the fluids of a | 
living animal; such a state would be incom- | 
is altogether a question of experience, and 
that there isa more than usual tendency to | to be decided ) 
decomposition observed both in the solids} Now if you 
and fluids gr (with the exception of | my own experience on the subject, I-must 
the brain itself; however, which in these | answer with some degree of hesitation, and 
cases is less _ pe than ordinarily, to de- way. At the outset of this, 
and dec j ; general, I believe the-nse of 
stemu to be highly injurious; because 
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at this period, there are the most unequivo- | lently exciting the action of the heart und 
cal proofs of violent arterial action going on | arteries altogether, and thereby determining 

, in the brain ; and the tendency of such re-|a greater flow of blood to the brain. Such 
medies to increase this, is quite obvious.| practice seems rather calculated to aggra- 
But in an advanced stage of the disease, the 
treatment proper to be pursued, is not so} It must be confessed, at the same time, 
easily determined. Admitting that the brain that many practitioners of no small celebrity, 
is in the state I have supposed—that the | have advocated the large use of wine, as 
circulation there is impeded, almost to stag- | well as other stimulants, in the state of fever 
nation ; and that this is occasioned primarily | mentioned ; and that by the alleged 
by excess. of arterial action, producing its| ground of experience. is has been so 
usual effect, distention, and, as a neces-| confidently asserted, that I have been in- 
sary consequence of this, compression of | duced on Yifferent occasions to make trial of 
veins ; it does not follow of necessity that | such means, and have still more frequently 
bloodletting is the proper remedy, at least in | watched their employment by others. But 
the more advanced stage of the disease.— | after the most attentive observation, I have 
The object, I apprehend, in such cases, is | seldom seen reason to believe in the effi- 
to restore the circulation in the brain, in| cacy, or even the safety, of such practice. 
order that, the organ - resume its func- | On the contrary, it has often evidently done 
tions, the interruption of which is the cause | harm: the patient has become more rest- 
of the leading symptoms. But this requires | less, the heat of skin has been increased, 
a two-fold condition ; first, the return of the | the pulse quickened, the tongue rendered 
distended arteries to their natural calibre, in | more dry and discoloured, the sensorium more 
order to give the veins room to expand, so} distended, and the disease altogether ren- 
as to be able to transmit the blood from the | dered worse by such treatment. Patients 
axgeries ; and neit, the restoration of the | so treated, have, no doubt, now and then 
action of the arteries that are to propel the | recovered; but by no means in such pro- 
blood into the veins. But where the action | portion, nor with such circumstances, as 
of the heart and general vascular system is | convinced one of the propriety of the prac- 
so much enfeebled, as is the case in the | tice altogether. 
advanced stage of this disease, the taking] The treatment which has appeared, ac- 
away blood seems calculated to prevent/cording to my observation, to be unequivo- 

ms that restoration of action in the arte-|cally useful, in the form of fever usually 
teries of the brain that is essential to a] termed putrid or malignant, is very simple, 
renewal of the circulation there. Loss of| and may be briefly stated. At the outset of. 
blood to any. great extent, under such cir-| the disease, and within a day or two of the 
cumstances, seems more accele- | attack, bloodletting ft bo 
rate death than otherwise. Thi biaction with ; and it cbanil be employed with free- 
applies only, however, to a copious abstrac-/}dom; recollecting, that the disease is 
tion of blood. I have reason to think, from] both more liable to occur, and is attended 
observation, that the abstraction of small] with greater danger, in robust subjects, 
} ye cae of blood from time to time, to|than in those of more feeble habits. By 
amount, for instance, of not more than} such a measure, we anticipate the coming 
= four ounces, in the | evil, and preserve the brain from 
; i a m te of | whelming influence of the continued inflam- 
strength aa fulness, is really serviceable ; | matory inn going on : we prevent, in fact, 
and I have not observed it to be prejudicial | as far as possible, the state of oppression in 
in any case, when employed only to this|this organ, with all the other consequences 
extent. It must not be forgotten here, that | proceeding from this source. It isa common 
hemorrhages often occur spontaneously in | opinion among practitioners, that bleeding in 
these circumstances of fever, and appa- | fever is dangerous, from its tendency to in- 
rently with the best effects. duce what is called the typhoid state. They 
But does it follow, because large blood-| seem to think, that a person in health might 
letting is injurious, that a directly opposite | be thrown into typhus, by mere loss of blood. 
mode of treatment must be beneficial ; name-| This is totally without foundation: the di- 
ly, the large use of wine, camphor, snake-| rectly reverse is rather the case. “ae | 
root, and other active stimulunts?—I think}and copious bleeding (proportioned, 
not. Such practice is not reconcileable to} course, to the habit and strength of the pa- 
the apparent nature of the disease ; nor is/| tient,) is, as far as I have seen, an effectual - 
it, I believe, rupee by experience. If| preventive of such symptoms ; which arise ‘ 
the circulation of the brain be in an almost only from excess of vascular action in the 
stagnant state, and this arising from violent| brain, not from debility, either local or 
action of its arteries, as the early symptoms | general. I am so convinced of the truth of 
lead. us to believe, it is difficult to conceive | what I am now stating to you, that when- 
that such a state could be relieved hy vio-| ever I meet with what are termed typhoid, 


EXTIRPATION OF THE CAROTED GLAND. 


in fever, I consider the case, nine 
in ten, to have been either neglected, 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


SURGERY. 
Case of complete Extirpation of the igtias 
by Lisrranc, at AA it 


Tue extirpation of the 
be ranked among the boldest and may 


modern surgery, and exhibits another 


vibices, 
I believe, can be done with effect by 
‘the aid of medicine. Cold should be = 
= the head, upon the same principle 
we use it in a case of intoxication, 
that is, with the view of diminishing arterial 
action within ; and, at ~ time, as 
the most means cing con- 


tant tissues without injury, and enables him 
to throw aside, as idle declamation, the 
rules which had been so long admitted in 
practice, as the immutable dogmas of the 
science. So many well-authenticated cases 
of the extirpation of this gland are now re- 
corded in surgical history, that to persevere, 
as some still do, to contend for its impossi- 
bility, would evince an obstinacy impreg- 
nable to all rational evidence. We may just 
mention that Goodlad of Bury, 
Klein of Stuttgard, Walther of Bonn, Be- 
all performed the operation successfu' 
serviceable in such a state of things; pro-| regards the immediate rsa. end og 
vided it is not found to flush the cheeks ‘and operation. Gensoul, principal surgeon of 
increave the restlessness, as it often does.|the Hétel Dieu at ees: has extirpated 
i two parotid glands ; one of the patients died, 
but in neither case was the carotid 
viously tied. In the Revue Medicale of 


Ar limited em of 
wine, and that di ted, is, I believe, also 


highly objectionable, es being 

tionable, as being 
likely to be falloved in the 
intestinal canal, an that, how- 
ever slight, adds greatly to the danger of 
the case. Inflammation, wherever seated, 
in such estate of fever, is sure to assume an 
unfavourable character, so as quickly to end 


It appears that the patient was 
years end that entered the 
on the first of June 1826, for the purpose of 
being relieved from the inconvenience which 
a large tumour, on the side of his face and 
neck, had occasioned. The side on which 
the tumour was formed is not stated, but its 
size is said to be about that of a man’s fist, 
extending forwards to aline drawn vertically 
from the’ tenet of the eye, reac 
upwards as high as the zygomatic arch, 
downwards as far as the inferior part of the 
thyroid cartilage, being buried beneath the 
sterno-mastoid muscle, and g the lobe 
of the ear outwards. Te was cevated irre- 

, hard in some places, a 
celing of fluctuation in others; the skin 
was red and adherent to the whole surface 
of the tumour; it was moveable enough in 
front, but it was at the same time easy to 
discover that certain parts of it projected 
beneath the lower jaw, and in the direction 
of the external carotid artery. The patient 
He was 
laid upon the +S deg » (from which we 
learn that the tumour must heave been on 


ly recom- 

omy largely e loyed in these cases. 
as their use was ded in the h 


failed, for the most part, to luce the 
now nearly obsolete for such . To 

acertain extent, however, they appear to 


symp 
stage of the disease, 
f the brain are almost 
eneral vascular system 
action ; and when the 
trid or malignant have 
appearance ; such as 
pro: 
of the many advantages which an accurate 
anatomical knowledge confers ; a know} 
which enables the surgeon to 
way among the most intricate and impor- 
‘ 
| cember last, the following history of a simi- 
lar operation having been formed 
| lasfranc, is 
in the destruction of the part. The daily , 
evacuation of the intestines is proper, but 
it should be effected by the mildest means. 
Tonics, as they are called, the Peruvian 
c 4 > 
and debility of the living solids ; and as they | 
be really useful. In cases where the pulse | 
has become soft and weak, and where the | 
skin and the tongue are moist, a —~ pre- 
paration of the burk or bitters, may be em- 
played with advantage. 
our next, Gentlemen, we shall have 
to consider the third variety of simple con- 
tinued fever, the low nervous fever, Or typhus | 
mitior of Dr. Cullen. : | 


M. SEGALAS’ NEW INSTRUMENT. 


the «left side,) and 


ly secured ; 
two semi-elliptical i 


sions were made, 


commencing on the summit of the tumour | ger 


and meeting at its lower extremity. The 
effusion of blood that followed this inci- 
sion was abundant; the transverse facial 
arteries, the mastoideal and auricular were 
divided and immediately secured. ‘The two 
flaps were then dissected back sufficiently 
to expose the tumour, which was taken hold 
of with a large foreeps and pulled outwards, 
whilst the operator tried to separate the 
adhesions existing between it and the mas- 
seter; this attempt was ineffectual, as it 
fastened to the neighbouring parts 

by @ mass of firm fibrous bands, whi 
quired the aid of the bistoury to sever. The 
tumour was then dissected from betore back- 
wards to the posterior edge of the ascend- 
ing plate of the lower jaw, and it then be- 
came i to proceed in a different 
direction. cancerous swelling was 
drawn forwards, and at the same time ont- 
wards, and the same sort of fibrous bands 
were found on its back part, which required 
by the bistoury. This dis- 

section was very dificult, and, as might be 


carotid artery was exposed for about two 
inches, and the fibrous bands were so firm 
required almost every moment the 

use of the knife; some of them reached 
almost to the transverse ptocesses of the 
two first cervical vertebrz, and to the styloid 
process of the temporal bone ; these re- 
ired to be divided with the greatest cau- 

, and the tumour was almost separated ; 


it was found to divide ; a jet of 
blood immedia spouted forth to the 
height of several feet, and, as soon as possi- 


tumour was laid hold of with a large pair of 
foreeps, and pulled so forcibly outwards that 
the peduncle by which it remained attached 
to the deeper-seated was torn through. 


appropriate bandage. 
Examination of the Tumour—On 
part was found a portion of the trunk of the 
trifacial nerve, which had been cut through, 
and all its ramifications. The tumour was 
of a fibrous character throughout, harder in 
some parts than others, and in a state of 
cerebriform merescence (et a l'état de 
dégénérescence cérébriforme) rather an ob- 
secure phrase. The day after the operation 
the patient complained of pains in the head 
and neck ; the side of the face from which 
the tumour was removed is quite paralysed ; 
the eyelids could not be closed; the mouth 


for the first time. On the 17th, all the liga- 
tures came away. The case appeared to 
have gone on very well up to the 10th of 
July, when the t seized 
violent ic ction, 
16th of that month. 

Lisfranc presented the preparation 
Academy of Surgery, and dissected it 
presence of the members, to 
parotid gland had been almost totally 
moved, 


Desription of an Instrument for impacting the 


M. Segalas has lately invented an instra- 
ment by means of which the interior of the 
bladder and the urethra may be examinéd 
by the eye ; to this instrument he has given 
the name of speculum urethro-cystique. The 
apparatus consists,—ist, of a cyli 
tube polished in its interior, and open at its 
extremities, intended to be introduced into 
the urinary , and, consequently, 
varying in length and size according as it 
may be required to examine the urethra or 
ta bax Cio ther; 2dly, of a co- 
nical mirror having a base of two inches and a 
half, and a height of three inches, truncated 
at its summit, and forming part of tube be- 
fore named, so as to constitute with it an 
infundibuli-form extremity; 3dly, of a con- 
cave and circular mirror of four inches in 
diameter ; 4thly, of two small 


5thly, a gum elastic canula of a ient 
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The vessels were » and the 
atient, thus secured ——— further dan- 
of hemorrhage, was allowed to remain 
quiet about ten minutes, to regain a little 
vigour ; the arteries were then ane 
ligatures. The wound was dressed 
and secured | ; and an 
| was shghtly drawn to the right side ; there 
some difficulty in performing degluti+ 
| tion, but it was more difficult to the patient 3 
em On the 9th, suppuration was es- 
ta , and the pus appeared of a good 
character ; the dressings were now removed 
ecued, 
deus was relaxed as much as possible, and 
drawn outwards. Toward the lower part 
of the wound the sheath of the common 
on reaching, however, almost to the con- P| 
dyle of the lower jaw, some processes of 
’ the tumour were seen to pass inwards to- 
ward the pterygoid fosse, and on putting the 
finger on one of these columns the trank of 
the temporal artery was felt pulsating. This 
e, an assistant made pressure on the mouth | 
of the divided vessel. The whole of dt 
; abundant flow of blood _ from the | 
cavity, apparently from the internal max- 
witch Lisfranc arrested by 
z his finger on the bleeding vessel. 
The patient, who had supported the ope- 
ration with great courage, now grew faint, 
and all the bleeding vessels were compress- 
ed with the greatest care ; the wound was 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


in front of the conical reflector, so that their 
flame may be parallel to its base. 

The description which follows this is not 

clear; but it appears that the light of 

ted from the conical 


substance may be at the bottom of the tube 
upon the concave mirror, which is attached 


inting type at the dis- 
tance of fifteen inches, and that in the most 
ao place. By varying the dimensions 
of the speculum, the same sort of apparatus 
may be used for the inspection of the rectum, 
vagina, and ear; and with a trifling modi- 
fication, M. Segalas observed, it mer 
enable the surgeon to examine the nasal | ¢, 
fosse and pharynx in a more satisfactory 
manner than with any other apparatus. 


Amputation of the Neck of the Uterus." 
At a recent sitting of the Academy of 
, Lisfranc mentioned a curious 
case of amputation of the neck of the uterus 
that had fallen under his case. ‘The patient 
became in fifteen days after the ope- 
ration ; at the time Lisfranc mentioned 
this fact to the Academy, gestation had ad- 
vanced to the ninth month without any re- 
markable circumstances. The wound had 
not completely healed until the expiration 
of two months. 


THERAPEUTICS. 
Employment of the Acetate cf Ammonia in Cases 


Jules Cloquet eon of the Hépital 
St. Louis, has inserted the following obser- 
vations on the use of acetate of ammonia in 
dysmenorrhea. 

Mdlle. B., of a nervous temperament, had 

for the seven or eight years 
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that the menses had appeared violent colic- 
The suffer- 
ings of the great, that 


countenance was pale and 


M. Cloquet having heard that the acetate 
of ammonia had been used in such cases by 
Professor Mazuyer of Strasburg, determined 
to try it in the present instance ; he gave 
the patient fifty drops of the ‘acetate at 
twice, the interval being half an hour, in a 
glass of eau suerée ; (sugar and water ;) after 
the first dose the pains began to abate, and 
after the second a disappeared entirely. 
These circumstances not appearing satis- 
factory to stand in the relation of cause and 
effect, M. Cloquet determined to try the 


.|same remedy at the very onset of the pains 


on the next occasion, He then gave the 
patient thirty-six drops of the solution of the 
acetate in a glass of the sugar water, and 
the pains, far from continuing to increase as 
they had been accustomed to do, instantly 
began to diminish, and, in half an hour, dis- 
appeared altogether, on the administration 
of a similar dose. From that time, she hed 
never experienced any difficulty or incon- 

venience on such occasions. 


Hemp cured by 


uns practice may be said to have its 
cures and victims, as every faction its de- 
fenders and opponents. ‘The Hermes ap- 
pears as the defender of the Mesmerian 
fooleries, and continues to proclaim the 
triumphs of animal magnetism, with a per- 
tinacity difficult to resist. It has always 
appeared to us an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that a man possessing such exten- 
sive erudition as the conductor of that jour- 
nal has evinced, should be weak enough to 
be the dupe of a band of medical fanatics. 
The case now i in the Hermes, 
(November, 1826,) was furnished by Dr. 
Chapelain, who it as an irrefrag- 
able proof of the salutary action of ani- 
mal magnetism, as a therapeutical agent. 
The patient was a young lad twenty, 
affected with a which 
Dr. Chapelain has forgotten to describe, bat 
which he says was accompanied with @ 
dyspnea, pains in the right side, 4 constant 
cough, with an abundant sanguineous ex- 
pectoration. Javing tried the usual reme- 
dies without benefit, she consulted a Mr. 
Dupotet, who recommended magnetism, and 


ney put it into practice. Immediately after, 
the patient felt a severe nervous 
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size to fill exactly the cylinder first | 
The mode of using the speculum is as 
follows: the polished cylinder is to be in- | 
troduced. like an ordinary catheter, which | 
introduction will be assisted by the tube of 
elastic gum in its interior, through which | amxious. Many practitioners had been con- 
the contents of the bladder om et sulted for the removal of these symptoms, 
the elastic catheter is to be i iately | but without success. 
withdrawn. Place the two tapers lighted 
mirror along the polished surface of the me- | 
tallic tube to its extremity, and that tube 
being brought almost into a straight line, | 
the light is again reflected from whatever | 
roper dire 
rior extremity. 
M. Segalas informed the Institute that 
the light accumulated at the extremity of 
the urethral tube, would enable a person to | . 


tranquillity and sleep ; but for 

or other, the young lady pre- 
to be magnetised .by Dr. Chapelain, 
who appears to have inspired her with great 
confidence from his previous attentions. 
After the third magnetisation, the sangui- 
neous ion disappeared ; the cough 
and the pains in the head had sensibly di- 


time that Dr. Chapelain presented his hand 
before the epigastrium of Miss C., she felt 
an extremely painful impression, which was 
only to be removed by his making a number 
of transverse s on the same parts. 
Whenever this able magnetiser passed his 
hand any where else, the young lady expe- 
rienced the greatest it. is sort of 
ceremony was carried on for about eight 
days, when the cough and expectoration en- 
tirely ceased, and the health was completely 
restored. The young lady then went into 
the country, where she continues to enjoy 
the best possible health. 


In the. same number of the Hermes, is a 
sort of formal protestation in favour of ani- 
mal magnetism, made by the last man we 
should have thought capable of committing 
such folly, namely, by M. Broussais, of gas- 
tro-enterite hotoriety, together with some 
Dr. ~ This document is a curious 
one, considering the respectable source 
from which it emanated, we shall transcribe 
it at length :-— 

“‘The undersigned having been made 
acquainted with a fact in appearance, at 
least very extraordinary, attributed to ani- 
mal magnetism, thought that they ought not 
to refuse to certify it. The undersigned 
learnt that the Dame Dorothée, decorated 
with the cross of the legion of honour, for 
brilliant military feats during the imperial 
dynasty, had been put by Madame Touchand 
into a state fit for magnetic sleep ; that dur- 
ing that sleep, she declared that she had 
seen a pin in her stomach, which, as — 


‘and, strange to say, the stomach, which had 
before rejected every species of aliment, 
had, under the hands of the magnetiser, di- 
gested without inconvenience this half a 
pound of fried fish. It was announced to 
them, (the undersigned, ) moreover, that the 
same patient, in a state of pre som- 
nambulism, hed also distinguished in her 
stomach a long hair, to which, with the 
which she had experienced in this organ ; 
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drink | tions employed 


difficulty. 


it was announced to tliem also, that she had 
foreseen at what hour she should passthe 
hair by the intestinal eanal, which was to 
take place on the 17th of November, 1826, at 
seven in the evaning. The undersigned, in 
consequence of the announcements, visited 
Dame Dorothée on the 17th of November, 
at two, and were informed of the manipula- 
Madame Touchand, to 
bring the patient into this pretended mag- 
netic sleep. These manipulations consisted 
of different movements of the hand carried 
repeatedly along the trunk and lower ex- 
tremities from al downwards. Madame 
Touchard fixed one of her hands several 
times on the epigastrium, or hy trium, 
whilst the other hand was applied on the 
forehead, the thumb being placed just at the 
soot of the ness, andl the the 
coronal suture, After this manguvre hed 
been repeated for a few minutes, the pa- 
tient to ; the pulse was 
stertorous. When asked if she slept, she 
said, yes. When asked if she should void the 
hair that evening at seven, she confirmed 
her former prediction with more precision ; 
she said it would happen at half past s¢ven. 
She announced moreover, that there was a 
mass of black flesh in her uterus, and a 
thread tied to it. On being asked if it were 
always in her uteras, and if she could pre- 
dict the day and hour of ite «xpulsion, she 
said that it had now fallen on the anus, this 
was her expression, and that it would be 
voided the day after to-morrow, at three 
o'clock. In the evening, at half past seven, 
and on the 19th at three, it happened as she 
had predicted in the presence of the under- 
signed, who took every precaution to 
vent the chance of ats imposed upon ; 
nor, in point of fact, was there any reason 
to ——— that any such t was made. 
The hair.was involved in a little mass of 
qnantity of a bi serosity, without 
black flesh was about the size of the finger, 
and had a thread of about three inches in 
length attached to it; it was covered in 
something like a false embryo, with a por- 
tion of its umbilical cord. 

We have forgotten to say that the mani- 
pulations used to awaken the soi-disant 
somnambulist, consisted of movements of 
separation, as if the person who magnetised 
wished to remove from the body a quantity 
of fluid which had been accumulated upon 
its surface. We state further, that the pa- 
tient asked to drink during the state of arti- 
ficial sleep, but that she was only capable of 
swallowing little at a time, and that with 

Now, how is this fact to 
We give it only for the 
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minished, and the patient took as a 

some magnetised water. A thing very wor- 
thy of remark, | the Hermes! Each 
having swallowed ; and moreover, that she 
had predicted the moment of the expulsion 
of this pin by the aid of a half a pound of 
little fish, which she had ordered ; lastly, | 
that the event had verified the ; 3] 


Paris, Nov. 25, 1826. 


Signed E. Broussais. 
D. Frarort. 


If the iologi hysicians, as the 
French call the fullowers of Broussais, 
e€ common cause with the isers, 

we shall perhaps find, that ere long we 
shall have des irritations iques instead 
of the gastro-enterites; and shall have the 
leeches, the diet absolute, and the gum 
water, superseded by the vertical and trans- 
verse strokes of the disciples of Mesmer. 
For our parts, we are content to be one of 
fools at whom M. Broussais has 

ted to sneer, and cannot help thinking 
that he has been juggled by Dame thée, 
although a member of the Legion of Honour, 


EXPERIMENTS AND REMARKS ON THE CIRCU- 
LATION OF TUE BLOOD, BY JOHN DAVIS, ESQ. 
SURGEON, HERTFORD. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—Perceiving, from the several re- 
ports inserted in Tue Lancer, that the 
*% onic theory,” which owes its revival 
te Dr. a is warmly and ably dis- 
cussed at all the ical societies in the me- 
tropolis, and as it is connected with a sub- 
ject to which I have paid some attention, I 
Tanase the result of a few, out of many, 
experiments which I have performed on the 
blood-vessels, before your readers. It would 
oecupy too much space in your valuable pub- 
lication, to give the history of these experi- 
ments at large, as they may appear in 
another form ; but any one, who may be de- 
sirous of doing so, may satisfy himself of the 
truth of the results which I shall mention :— 

ist. The heart will continue to act, not 
only when entirely removed from the body, 
but even when all its cavities are laid open. 

zd. The aorta, to nearly as low as the 
diaphragm, contracts and dilates alternately, 
with the contraction and dilatation of the 
left ventricle of the heart ; but, below the 

i and throughout all its branches, 
the vessel is perfectly at rest. This con- 
traction and dilatation of the vessel, at its 


obstructed will not move on again, provided 
it be not placed in a position Yor gravitation 
to act upon it. 
4th. The only kind of motion which the 
arteries exhibit, is that of gradual dilatation 
and gradual contraction, according to the 
quantity of blood contained in them at the 
time. are full. We here except 
the root of the aorta, whose alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is, however, very 
trifling. 
5th. The diameter of the arteries is greater 
after death, than it is under ordinary circum- 
stances during life. Hence, their calibre 
is not regulated by their elastie property 
during life. It is unnecessary now to in- 
quire what other property regulates it. 
6th. If an animal be allowed to blecd very 
ually to death, the edlibre of the arteries 
iminishes so much, as to render their 
tubes very nearly, if not quite obliterated. 
arteries begin to enlarge again, whi 
continue to do till they arrive at pages 
point of their elasticity. 
7th. If a ligature be applied round the 
root of the aorta, similar e' to those de- 
scribed in the last paragraph oceur ; but the 
arteries here do not quite empty themselves, 
for the animal dies in consequence of the 
chest being open, before they have had 
enough time to reduce their calibre to an 
obliteration. Under the circum- 
stances, the blood is very ually squeezed 
forward into the veins. This property of 
the arteries is rather an impediment than 
an assistance to the heart, because it must 
render the friction ter; but the ob- 
struction is rendered less, by the form of 
the arterial system being conical. 
8th. If a ligature be applied round a vein, 


so as to take off the influence of the left side | 


of the heart upon it, the blood in that vein, 
between the ligature and the next branch 
above, will remain quite at rest, earn ty 
i Moreover, if the blood be 
pressed forward with the finger, it will fall 
back again against the ligature, if it be not 
pressed heyond the next valve. 
Sth. A ligature being placed on the in- 


ferior vena cava, the right auricle of the 
heart will not empty the vessel above the 
ligature by suction, or by any other power. 


10th. A ligature being placed on the covs 
close to the 


of exciting to more ulterior re-| 3d. If the current of blood, in a , 
— We leave it to fools to laugh at| of the arterial system, be noone 
that which is extraordinary, and who reject |ligature be placed on the vessel at a little 
only contradictory things. distance between that point and the heart, 
fT when the first obstruction is removed, that 
P| portion of the column of blood which was 
. 
origin, is quite ive, depending upon the | 
when a ligature is placed round it, close to 
the ventricle, the action of the artery ceases, 
though that of the heart continues. 


ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


against it from be- 
knows that when a vein 
blood flows out 


will continue to flow out at the opening till 
the blood-vessels become empty, or at least 
as empty as they are found when an animal 


has to death. 
The above i were per 
its, it may he right to 
thet the animals were 


deprived of sensibility, by dividing the 
al marrow where it leaves the skull. 

da pening the chest would have put a stop 

to respiration, there was nothing lost in the 

experiment by depriving the animal of sensi- 

bility, as the action of the heart continues 
same. 


Now let us inquire into the validity of 
Dr. Barry's theory, taking the above facts, 
as well as some others which may suggest 
as the foundation of ons 

theory appears to hinge entirely upon 
two facts which he assumes ; viz. ist, a 


present, there is another condition of things 
necessary before the blood can move to- 


mosphere, is very evident. 
stance the fluid is driven up b 
of the atmosphere on its surface, whereas, 
in the former, the sides of the vessel, when 
unyielding, will protect the fluid from that 
pressure. 


tricle to the right auricle of the heart: 
question then is, do the vessels through which it 


veins, when e during life, show 
tendency to collapse, until they are depriy 
of their contents. When the blood moves 
in a vein against its own gravity, that vein 
mes enlarged, but its form is - 
drical ; on the contrary, when the r of 
gravitation is allowed to act in assisting its 
motion, the vessel suddevly contracts very 
considerably, but it still preserves its cylindrical 
form. The fact appears to be that the ves- 
sels are constituted in such a way, as to be 
capable of sustaining the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere without collapsing. If 
the weight skould be increased would 
collapse, and their contents would, of course, 
be expelled towards a vacuum ; on the con- 
trary, when the is diminished, as, 
for instance, under an exhausted cupping- 
glass, their calibre becomes 
enlarged. The pressure of the blood within 
the vessel is equal to that of the atmosphere 
without, and the vessel itself is destined to 
preserve a particular form, size, &c. be- 
tween these two pressures, due regard being 
sal to the power of gravitation on the 


within it. 
Tn philosophical inquiries, it is difficult 
to attribute to each agent all that belongs 
toit, and no more, That difficulty presents 
itself in our present inquiry. From all ex- 
periments which have been performed on 
the veins, it is clearly proved that the sup- 
posed vacuum alone in the chest, will not 
move the blood in the veins; for, 
when the force from behind is taken off, the 
motion of the But 
the question then is, does this su va- 
cuum contribute in any qoperte thet 
motion? We will state question thus : 
B is situated between A and C ; B is in- 
fluenced either by A or B, or by both; take 
away A, and let C remain, the influence on, 
B ceases altogether; take away C and let 
A remain, the influence on B is as strong as. 
when both A and C were In this. 
case, the relation between C and B is null, 
because A influences B just the same, whe- 
ther C be present ornot. Now, as the me- 
tion of the bloud proceeds in the veins just. 
the same (we have no proof of its altering,) 
whether the influence of this va- 
cuum be intercepted or not, (w is done 
by applying a ligature above, and openin 
the vein below, or by cutting vein across, 
the influence of that vacuum on the blood 
cannot be necessary to the motion of the 
fluid. Reverse, as the blood remains un- 
affected, when the influence of the vacuum 


is allowed its full scope, provided the vis a 


aor 
being the vessel becomes considerably | 
thine the obstruction, owing | 
the blood being f — pse under the ordinary pressure 
hind. Every one the atmosphere? It must be answered in the 
—. a the negative; for neither the arteries nor the 
ith great velocity, though the 
vessel is intercepted between the orifice 
and the chest. 
1ith. If the chest be laid open, and the 
right auricle of the heart be also slit open, 
the heart will continue to act, and the blood | 
surface of the body is exposed to the pres- 
sure of the the blood 
must be driven from the surface towards 
this vacuum ; supposing, of course, that the 
pressure extends through the medium of 
the muscles, &c. to the deep seated veins. 
Admitting the above mentioned facts for the 
8 the vacuum, namely, a col 
the venous branches. Let flu'd be put into a 
bottle, or into any othe~ tubular vessel, : 
whose sides will not collapse under the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, a vacuum alee 
over that fluid will make it rise but a very 
little way ; for, as is evident, there is nothing 
to drive it up. The difference between a 
Vacuum produced over fluid in a tube open 
nly at one end, and Sot greioene tube 
open at both ends, one of which is plunged 
in fluid whose surface is exposed to the at- 
Every one knows that = is not} 
directly exposed to the pressure the at- 
mosphere, in ite passage from the left a 
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with the blood is proved | MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


We next come to the point of inquiry, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Feb. 2. 
whether or not there be a vacuum Dr. Rivey presented to the Society, in 
in the chest during inspiration ? a —< 

: tion of a female, in which a 
__The above question may, pethaps, be Scamenipation existed between the lower 
answered in a very short way, by asking ano- : 
ther ; namely, Is there a vacuum produced be- 
tween the outside of the chest und the surrounding 
atmosphere during In fact, no 
timg expires between the elevation of the 
ribs and the chest being filled with air. The 
elevation of the ribs is an involuntary act, 
caused, of course, by necessity, or, in other 
words, by a process of causation, for the 
ation of the individual, like any other 
voluntary movement of the system ; and at 
instant the raised 
i expand with atmospheric air. re 
is no more vacuum produced here, than 
there is when a body is moved from one 
place to another. Does the pendulum of a 
clock leave a vacuum behind it each time it 
changes its situation? The chest is always 
JSull, during both inspiration and expiration, 
80 that the pressure on the roots of the veins 
must be the same ; at least, differing so little 
as not to affect the motion of the blood in 
them. It may be noticed, that the motion 
of the blood is a little influenced by the 
wantity of air in the chest at the time; but 
is only proves that the cells through which 
the blood passes in the lungs, are expanded 
inspiration, so as to 


complicated with arachnitis and entero-gas- 
tritis. Although incapable of returning a 
satisfac answer as to her sufferings, she 
manifested some a when the hypo- 
tric region was upon. 

great pnd to the left 
appendage of the uterus ; a small quantity of 
yellow serum was found in the cavity of the 
pelvis ; the subserous vessels of the fundus 
of the uteras and appendages were much 

injected with blood. 7 
The right fallopian tube was pervious 
from its fimbrious extremity to within three- 
fourths of an inch of its uterine extremity, 
where the tube became of a very dark red 
colour ; the obliteration of the ovum ap- 
— its place being occupied by a col- 
ection of pus of the size of a pea ; the peri- 
toneum was here of a dark red, and pre- 
sented a very minute perforation ; the left 
tube, at the same distance from the uterus, 
was also of a dark red colour, obliterated 
and softened, but its peritoneal coat was 
not perforated. 
e fundus of the uterus red, but of a 


allow the to pass through them more |); 

“ ighter shade than the above mentioned 
freely than when the lungs are ina portions of the tubes, more globular than 
state. common ; adhered to the great intestine at 


about 9 or 10 inches from its usual extre- 
mity. The mucous membrane of the in- 
testine was of a dark red, mixed with anum- 
ber of blackish specks, thicker and firmer 
than ordinary. At the point where it ad- 
hered to the uterus, was a cavity of a cir- 
cular form, half an inch in diameter, it formed 
by the destruction of the coats of the in- 
testine ; from the bottom of this cavity a 
body of the size of a small -quill could 
be into the cavity of the uterus 

a fistula running el to and at about 
three fourths of an inch to the inner side of 
the left horn of the uterus. No feces were 
found in the fistula, nor in the uterus, but 
its inner surface resembled in colour, the 


' With respect to the right auricle of the 
heart, a vacuum is prevented there by the 
left ventricle acting at the instant that 
this auricle dilates. The b is the same 
to the cavities of the heart, as the at- 
mospheric air is to that of the chest. 


In conclusion, the flowing fact, known 
to most, proves that a vacuum is by no 
means necessary to the circulation of the 
blood :—The blood moves as freely through 
the veins when the chest is laid open, as it 
does when the animal breathes. If it can 
be proved that absorption also will go on 
when the chest is open, it will follow that 
the relations of the absorbent vessels with 
the atm ric pressure, are similar to those 
of the and arteries. : 


Hertford, January 30, 1827. 


uteri of women who die during menstruation, 

(which was not the case however, in the 

present instance.) The mucous membrane 

of the vagina was ofa livid red ; the nymphe 
were much awelled, end covered’ with 

number of irregularly circumscribed yellow 

spots, of a semi-membranous substance. 
A number of livid venereal vegetations 
& ss and fourchette. | ‘ 


SURGICAL REFORM. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Februtry, 10, 1827.. 


Ir the efforts of the Surcicat Rerormers 
were directed against the existing Charter, 
merely for the purpose of effecting the dis- 
missal and humiliation of the ‘“ Ruling 
Powers,” they would merit little notice, 
and less support. The Members of the 
College have more enlarged views. It is 
true, their personal wrongs have been 
numerous, and that they are anxious to 
escape from the yoke of their present 
tyrants; but they are too magnanimous to 
require that this emancipation should be 
evidence of their persecutors’ degradation. 
Feelings of animosity should ever be alien 
to the promoters of legislative enactments, 
otherwise greater injustice might be 
inflicted than that which it is proposed to 
remedy. When men descend to the grati- 
fication of feelings of revenge, they are al- 
ways reduced to the level of their enemies, 
and frequently far beneath them in moral 
delinquency. The Charter renders the 
government of the College pzsroric in its 
most comprehensive sense—the Council 
are absolute in power—have unlimited au- 
thority—and are 1nnEsPonsiBLE. If, then, 
the Members are unceasing in their en- 
deavours to remodel such a constitution, 
shall it be said that their conduct is prompt- 
ed by feelings of revenge? Is there not 
in such a form of government sufficient to 
excite froma dread of the future,- without 
even bestowing a thought on the past? 
Assuredly there is. In truth, it is so preg- 
nant with mischief, and is so decidedly 
opposed to the welfare of the public and the 
best interests of the profession, that every 
Member of the College who does not ener- 


getically co-operate in the attempt to ac- 
_complish its rerornmation, must be de- 


ficient in either honesty or understanding. 


No, 180, 


That by far the greater part of the toad-ealers 
that crawl around our Hospitals will refuse . 
to attach their names to the Surgeons’ 
Petition, is more than probable; because 
these reptiles, stupid as they are, can dis- 
cover clearly enough that a liberal system of 
competition would be destructive to their 
hopes of advancement. They foresee that 
if there were reform, the “ turning” of the 
College ‘‘ wheel”’ would produce no grist ; 
hence, such as they are, their labours are 
opposed to a change. These toad-eaters, 
with few exceptions, either are, or have 
been, apprentices to surgeons of the Lon- 
don Hospitals, and the identity of the latter 
with the Council of the College, we need 
not demonstrate. 

There are other Members of the College 
who object to sign the petition, simply be- 
cause they are too ignorant to estimate the 
advantages which it contemplates; these 
persons are of opinion, that our medical 
legislation is in excellent trim, and that 
they are right worthy and learned members 
of a most learned profession ; hence they 
suppose that any alteration in our College 
would be attended with a loss of profes- 
sional consequence ; and being unable to 
comprehend why a change is required, they 
consistently, if not wisely, advocate ‘‘ things 
as they are.” As an index to this class of 
individuals, we will present the reader with 
a paragraph from one of their letters ; and 
those who are acquainted with the nature 
of the examinations at the College, will feel 
no surprise that it should have been written 
by a Member ; we have ascertained the authen- 
ticity of the document beyond all doubt, and as 
we use it in a good 


giveness of the author :-— 
To the Editor Tue Lancer. 
Str,—I disaprove 
gether in that sledge. You 


say they are aay they are, 
I can prove these words. When I was 
hexamined, were werry severe. The 
late Mr. Chandler it was that hexamined 
me; and when it was over, vernonia 


ers so serous, that 1 was werry 
frightened. Now you talks about haberro- 
gating the Charter, and I suppose if you do 
this you will pull down the Colledge ;—now 
this 1 think would be a great pity, itisa 
werry fine building, and is a a of 
our respectability. I shall not sign the Par- 
tition, and all my friends will doasIdo. I 
think it would be a werry great shame, to 
give the wenerrable hexaminers any more 
trouble. 
T am, Sir, &e, &c. 


~ We can assure our correspondent, if his 
friends were as numerous as the prepara- 
tions in the Hunterian Museum, that the 
reformers would have uo desire to see their 
wWames appended to the Petition ; and whe- 
ther there be subscribed to it five, or five thou- 
sand, signatures, it matters not,—tbe allega- 
tions remain the same; their truth or false- 
hood is not to be established by a stroke of 
the pen ; there must be inquiry. As there is 20 
doubt that a parliamentary committee will 
be appointed ; as it is our wish that the 
fullest investigation should take place ; and 
@s it appears that our correspondent has 
given the subject a portion of his valuable 
attention, we will not omit to have him and 
& few of his friends who object to sign the 
Petition, summoned before the Committee. 
Their evidence would be exceedingly im- 
portant, and of itself sufficient to satisfy 
@ny twenty-four rational gentlemen, that 
the government of the College of Surgeons 
requires some little alteration at least. 


Tur of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, roused at length by the re- 
peated notices we have taken of the impo- 
sition, have issued an order which directs 
that the Box Canniers shall extort no 
more fees from the students, when they 
attend post mortem investigations. This was 
& most odious tax, and we congratulate the 
papils on its repeal, 
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Ir is with regret we observe that the 
Socrery in Lin- 
coun’s Iyn which for at least twelve 
years largely contributed by its meetings, its 
library, and its transactions, to diffuse useful 
knowledge, and to stimulate its members to 
professional investigations, has been gra- 
dually falling into decay from the period of 
its opposition to the publication of the re- 
ports of its proceedings in the pages of this 
Journal. Practitioners of talent and emi- 
nence were naturally suspicious of the vera- 
city of statements of cases, and declarations: 
of opinion, promulgated by men who dreaded 
pusticiry ; hence they have deemed the 
discussions unworthy of notice, and ne- 
glected the periodical meetings; and it may 
with truth be now said, that the Society 
is one of comparative insignificance. This 
is strongly exemplified by the complete 
dearth of ‘‘ Papers,” by the paucity of its 
“‘ Transactions,” (and we hear that no more 
are to be published,) and by the most fatal 
symptom of all, the late resignation of many 
of its members. If more proof were wanted, 
it might be found in the circumstance that 
many eminent surgeons have refused to fill 
the office of President for the ensuing year! 

Who can reflect on the approaching death 
of this Society, without endeavouring to 
trace the cause and course of its malady ? 
On its birth, all the most respectable of the 
profession in the metropolis, as well as 
many in the country, enrolled their names 
amongst its members ; we should only omit 
most of the Odd Fellows of the Coilege of 
Physicians, Baillie excepted, who was its 
first President. A list of distinguished men, 
such as Cline, Cooper, Blane, Abernethy, 
Pearson, and many others, afterwards filled 
in succession that once honourable chair, 
whilst the important offices of Librerian 
and Secretary, were admirably execated 
by Bateman, Roget, Samuel Cooper, and 
Lawrence. The period when these men 
resigned their different functions, we may 
date as the first fatal symptom of the dis- 
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actly thirteen minutes,) he said my answers | 
were werry cridetable. It esuuied to me a | 
awfull business ; and all the hexamin- 
—— Street, Feb. ist, 1827. | 
| 


ease which has now so nearly destroyed 
the constitution of that once excellent 
body. A different grade of persons has 
since come into office. The ‘ Council,” 
like their neighbours on the opposite side 
of the square, have become self-elected, 
and, we fear, corrupt. Papers of the lowest 
order of intellect have been admitted into 
the “‘ Transactions,” whilst others, infinite- 
ly their superiors, were either delayed or 
altogether rejected as unfit for publication— 
no doubt for the wisest of purposes. 

The febrile disturbance has daily in- 
creased since the first attack of the distem- 
per, and the severity of the now existing 
putrescent or typhoid symptoms, can be 
easily imagined, when it is told that the 

best nights” they now have are “ got up” 

by Jemmy Copranp, whose resurrection from 
the Mausoleum appears to have been effected 
with a view to the performance of this duty ; 
by Doctor Jemmy Jounsrone of Carrick- 
Fergus, surgeon and libeller; by Anrnony 
Topp Txomson, of loquacious notoriety 
and perversity; by poor Ropgricx, the 
Yettow Gorn, and editor of the Hole-and- 
Corner Case Books ; by Aurnor Guruaie, 
(at the serene age of 52,) assistant surgeon to 
Dowaczr Lynn,notorious for his eloquence, 
his grammar, and the pathos of his periods ! 
and by those celebrated supporters of Hole- 
and-Corner Surgery, Liruoromist Suaw, 
(who never forgets to ejaculate that he is the 
brither of Mr. Curets Bitt) ; and Cockney 
Mayo. 


Diep at his house in New Broad Street, 
on Monday, the 29th ult., Tuomas Ron- 
son Ettersy, Esq. Surgeon, etat, 37. 

' Those who had the pleasure of Mr. Elier- 
by’s acquaintance, will long regret his loss ; 
he was a man of considerable talent in his 


profession, and his conduct was character- | thin 
ised by strict integrity in the practice of it. 
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Mr. Ellerby was a valuable Member of 
the Commrrrzz of Surgeons, who will ex- 
perience some difficulty in adequately fill- 
ing up the vacancy occasioned by his la- 
mented death. 


In the pages of Tue Lancer we have 
often recommended, as a means of removing 
from the public mind a portion of the pre- 
judice against human dissections, that Sur- 
GEons, who, of all others, are the best ac- 
quainted with the utility of the practice, 
should insert a clause in their “ last will 
and testament,” directing the dissection of 
their bodies. Mr, Ellerby was a warm ap- 
prover of this proposal, and frequently ex- 
pressed his admiration of it in the most 
public manner, at the same time declaring 
that it was a practice he should adopt in his 
own will, and that he sincerely hoped his 
relatives would see that his wishes were 
fulfilled. That he strictly adhered to this 
resolution, the following extract from his 
will, executed only two or three days be- 
fore his death, will abundantly show. 


“For the guidance and instruction of 
those whom I may appoint as the executors 
of this, my last will, I do here set down 
what my wish is, concerning the disposal 
of my body :—After my decease, I request 
to be placed in a very plain shell or coffin, 
with all possible dispatch ; that my friends 
and acquaintances be assembled as soon as 
convenient. Preferring to be of some use 
after my death, Ido will, wish, beg, pray, 
and desire, that at the conclusion of such 
meeting of my friends and acquaintances, 
and at which I particularly wish those m 
cal friends who have so kindly attended me 
through my long illness to be present, that 
the shell or coffin in which I may be laid, be 
placed in a plain hearse, with directions for 
it to be taken to Mr. Kiernan’s, or some dis- 
secting-room of an approved anatomical 
school, followed simply by the medical men 
in one or two plain coaches, and that they 
do there examine it to their full satisfaction, 
taking away such parts as may be of patho- 
logical utility. After which, that Te. 
mains be dissected, or made whatever use 
of the anatgmical teacher at such school may 


k 
«This do'as a last tribute to science 
which I have delighted in, and to which I 


now t that I have contributed so little ; 
but if this example, which I have set, and 


He was an ardent friend, and an agreeable 
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designed for professional brethren, be 
only followed to the extent I wish, I am 
satisfied that much good to science will re- 
sult from it; for if medical men, instead of 
taking such care of their recious carcases, 
were to set the example of giving their own 


bodies for dissection, the prejudice which 
exists in this so 


against anatomical 
ich is increasing to 


pe a far mt I think this a duty incumbent 
entering the that 
it, if framed into a 
law, that on taking an examination at a 
College for license to practice, 
whether physic, surgery, or pharmacy, it 
should be made a sine qua non, that every 
one taking such license should enter into a 


He was attended during his illness by Drs. 
Clutterbuck, Armstrong, Davis, and Blun- 
dell; and as Doctors generally disagree, they 
presented no exception to the general rule, 
in the present instance. The three first 
however agreed that the heart and its in- 
vesting membrane were principally involved, 
although there was a difference of opinion 
respecting the nature of the affection. Dr. 
Blundell, singularly enough, proneunced the 
case hysterical; aware of their opinions, 
Mr. Ellerby directed that his brain should 
be presented to Dr. Clutterbuck, his heart 
to Dr. Armstrong, his lungs to Dr. Davis, 
and if a uterus could be found, he desired 
that Dr. Blundell should have it. 


On Wednesday next, February 14, at 
four o'clock, the Hunrentan Oration will 
be delivered by Mr. Tuomas. We have re- 
ceived several. communications relative to 
the back-door on this occasion ; and as the 
following, although short, points well to the 
subject, we select it for insertion :—' 

Mr. Epiror,—- 

poty san yon mse if the 
is to be to all members, or 


THE HUNTERIAN ORATION. 


must the greater part still go in at the 
BACK-DOOR ! 
A Pure Surcron. 

Harrow, Feb. 27, 1827. 

P.S. If you don’t know, apply to Sir 
Vittram Buzzarp.” 

We are sorry that we have no plea for 
obtaining such an interesting interview as 


.|the postscript suggests, being already in 


possession of the required information. The 
tickets are issued, and,lo! Portugal-street has 
8| disappeared! The front of the card bears 
the usual inscription, but on the reverse 
side there is not the usual inscription ; it is 
of the whiteness of mountain snow, pure 
and undefiled, no longer bedaubed with a 
back-door invitation. The Members will now 
walk in as they ought at the front door 
of their own College, and they should bear” 
in mind, that this privilege is the result of 
their spirited opposition to the mean and 
paltry measures of the Councit. We last 
year, in the theatre of the College, told 
Sir Villiam Buzzard and Mr. Abernethy, 
that the Members had passed through the 
back-door for the last time. 


Let not the Members be deceived by any 
signs of contrition on the part of the 
Ruling Powers ;” rEror™ must come from 
wirTHouT, and not from within the College. 
There can be no security for us, while 
the Council are irresponsible, and so long 
as they are allowed to elect their colleagues. 
An application to Parliament is the only 
measure that can have the effect of esta- 
blishing and placing upon a secure basis, 
the ricurs of the Members. This is 
now the universal opinion. It was but 
on Thursday last that a most numerous 
meeting of the surgeons of Bristot took 
place at Reeves’s Hotel in that city. H. 
Daniel, Esq. in the chair. Our correspon- 
dent states that it was unanimously resolved 
to petition Parliament. Thus following the 
example of the surgeons of London and 
Winchester. The aspect of our cause 
brightens daily. 


away with, and science proportionably be- a 
nefited as the obstacles were thus removed 
de 
r his death, become the property of hi 
surviving brethren, under soguistions insti 
tuted by authority.” 


108. 


Unper the head Sr. Geonce’s Hosrrrat 
at page 495 of our 176th Lancer, we print- 
ed the report of a case of SrrancuLaTeD 
Hernia. It was inserted without note or 
comment, and thus rich in its naked beauty, 
it was our intention to have left it until 
after the appearance of Jemmy Jounstont’s 
April Mevico-Fupcico. The motive for 
this will presently be obvious enough. As 
the case occupies but little space, and as 


this Number may fall into the hands of}, 0 


many persons who had not an opportunity 
of seeing that in which it first appeared, 
we will here reprint it :— 


8T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


Mary Burnett, 32, admitted with 
femoral hernia on the left side ; 

she has been subject to rupture for two 
years, and thinks that she had not reduced 
it during this time. Since Wednesday last, 
the 4th inst., it had been more full, and she 
has had no motions since that day. On her 
admission she was afflicted with hiccup, 
sickness, tenderness over all the abdomen, 
and anxious countenance ; the pulse about 
She was bled, and put into the bath. 
A small tumour of the size of a walnut was 
felt in the usual situation of femoral hernia ; 
this was cut down upon; and, on the sac 
being opened, was found to consist of a 
portion of omentum, much compressed, 
presenting the appearance a good deal re- 
sembling one of the common conglomerated 
glands in two small lobes. It had con- 
tracted slight adhesions ary where to the 
inner part of the sac, and had a very narrow 
neck. The stricture over it, by mee 
ligament, was not very tense; it was di- 
vided, and the mass returned into the ab- 


Since the operation, leeches, weak solu- 
tions of EF salts, and, lately, a little 
castor oil, p bem ; as yet she 
has had no evacuation, nor have the symp- 
toms abated. Her countenance is more un- 
favourable, expressive of more distress ; the 
hicoup continues ; the tenderness of abdo- 
men is increased ; a sense of fullness is ex- 
perienced ; pulse about 100 ; tongue deeply 
coated ; vomited once just now, and con- 
tinued in the same state till the 15th, when 
she died. 4 

Sectio Cadaveris. 


MR. ROSE’S OPERATION. 
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the stomach, duodenum, and jejunum, with 
the first part of the ileum, were marked 
with inflammatory appearances on the pos- 
terior coat. 

Tt was found that she had been affected 
with double hernia; a portion of perito- 
neum had descended under the crural arch 
about an inch, or an inch 
and a half, @ contiguous portion of peri- 
toneum had got 
fascia running up, and from the pubes in- 


side the rectus abdominis muscle, fo: a 


The piece of intestine adhered to the sac 
about three-fourths of its circumference, 
and was confined by the stricture formed by 
the fascia, and in a very high state of in- 
flammation. Every part of contents of 
the intestine was arrested by the stricture, 
and below it the intestines resembled a 
large worm ; another portion had been stran- 
= in the sac, and had descended below 
showed Of compression it had 
undergone. 

This report is so very satisfactory, so un- 
equivocally lucid, and so particularly con- 
sistent, that at first sight one might almost 
imagine it had been written by either Gra- 
pernat, Astcey Cooper,or Lawrence; but 
the archives whence it was extracted, are 
scarcely less celebrated than the works of 
these authors, which will at once be confes- 
sed, when we announce that the above report 
was carefully copied from the Case Books of 
St. George’s Hospital; consequently, it is 
an “‘ AUTHENTIC REPORT!” There are, how- 
ever, a few omissions in it which we will 
supply, whilst there are a far greater num- 
ber of omissions that old Nick himself could 
not supply. The patient was admitted un- 
der the care (care?) of Mr. Rosz, the 
operator was Mr. Rose, the conductor of 
the post-mortem examination was Rr. Rose, 
agd the writer of the report was Mr. Rosg 
—what a Rose! what an astonishing Rose! 
« Many a flower is doom’d to blush unseen ;” 
but such has not been the fate of the Rose 
of St. Gronce’s. His wishes, however, are 
far otherwise, as have been manifested by 


On opening the cavity of the sbdomen, 


|| 
a sac of about one-third that extent ; into the 
a small portion of the ileum had 
protruded and strangulated, forming 
| the cause of death. 
domen. | 
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his ‘* Hole and Corner” propensities. Men 
of great wisdom are generally diffident, 


OPERATION. 


ask, if it be possible taat the Report just 
read, is from the pen of a London Hospital 


attached to solitude, and derive their chief Surgeon ? And that such an operation, (tak- 


enjoyment from the intellectual pleasures 
afforded by retirement. It is oftensaid that 
modesty and genius ever go hand in hand ; 
henee it occasionally happens that the most 
celebrated of the ‘‘ Mole and Corner” sur- 
geons, when before the public, carry with 
them more of the appearance of simpletons 
than of men of learning, and this merely 
from their extreme bashfulness. The hos- 
tility then of these gentlemen to the publi- 
cation of Lecrvnes aud Hosrrrat Rerorts 
arosé from no other cause than the dis- 
rélish of vulgar approbation, always enter- 
tained by great minds! Convinced of the 
elevated character of their surgical exploits 
—<conscious of the superiority of their pro- 
fessional attainments, they seek not the 
empty applause of the learned ; and yielding 
to the impulse of their inclination, nata- 
rally retire to “‘ Holes and Corners,” for the 
purpose of avoiding the vulgar gaze of 
" the wondering and “ admiring million.” But 
men of weak minds pursue a different course; 
thus we see that Cawninc—Brovenau— 
Pert — Rostwson — Liverroot — Law- 
— 
— Anmsrronc — Mac- 
arryey, and many others, embrace every 
opportunity of presenting their offerings at 
the temple of science, and of submitting 
their mental. fruits to the ordeal of public 
scrutiny, for the gratification of the public 
taste, and for the improvement and happi- 
ness of mankind. These, however, are 
simple men; and ought, from their igno- 
rance, to dread the influence of public 
opinion ; their reputation, they well know, 
must perish with their bodies ; whilst that 
of the Council of our College, and the rest 
of the “ Hole and Corner’ Surgeons, will 
* live for ever in the records of ‘ Hole and 
Corner Surgery.’” Relinquishing irony, 
the use of which is scarcely warrantable on 
such an occasion, let us in sober sadness 


ing into view the post-mortem appearances, ) 


Surgeon? Unfortunately, both must be 
answered with an affirmative. As to the 
Report, who ever beheld so much bother- 
ation, so much downright nonsense, within a 
similar space? and this is an “ Auragyric 
Report ;” written, we presume, for the in- 
struction and guidance of young gentlemen 
educating as surgeons: Fortunate pupils, 
to have such an instructor ! 

«« A small tumour, the size of a walnut, 
was felt in the usuel situation of femoral 
hernia; this was cut down upon; and on 
the sac being opened, was found to consist 
of portion of omentum.” *.* * * * (Very 
well.) “ The stricture over it by Poupart’s 
ligament was not very tense ; it was divided, 
and the mass returned into the abdomen.” 
The mass! What mass? A mountain of 
omentum of the size of a walnut! A precious 
mass, traly! But what of the intestine? 
It does not appear that any was seen during 
the operation; the post-mortem examination, 
however, exhibited quite enowgh. The 
stricture over it ny Poupart's ligament ! Why 
not have said, ny the “man in the moon ?” 
The last description would convey about as 
accurate an idea of the real situation of the 
stricture, as the first. Under the head sectio 
cadaveris, we are informed, that the poor 
woman had been “ affected with double her- 
nia;” and having discovered that there is 
another case of this description on record, 
and as it is rather curious, we will publish a 
report of it in our next ; meanwhile we will 
endeavour to learn on what day it was that 
Mr. Rose operated, and having ascertained 
this, we will attempt to render him some 
little assistance in a further exposition of 
the post-mortem appearances. 


— 


was the performance of a London Hospital 


sae ete 


We have been alive to the maneuvres of 
certain Accovcneuns, who are hard at work 
to get themselves created a Com mitrzx by 
the College, to examine theircandidates in the 
mystic art. As these gentry work in the dark, 
we shall not fail to watch their proceedings, 
—apply probably an occasional mora, and, 
finally, if necessary, give them a “‘ dis- 
charge.” So inveterate, then, are the Coun- 
cil against Genenat Pracririoners, that 
rather than admit them to a seat in the 
Court of Examiners, they would erect an 
Extra Court. But let them refer to their 
Charter, when it will be seen they dare 
not do it. 


Iw another part of this day’s Journal will 
be found a letter from Dr. Granvitie, 
which we should not allude to in this place, 
were it not for the apology, contained in the 
first paragraph, for the Doctor’s perusal of 
Tae Lancer. As this extreme politeness 
is not altogether congenial to our climate, 
we do not know how we can better dispel the 
mystery in which it seems to be involved, 
than by informing our numerous readers 
that Dr. Granvitte was born and bred in 
the polite atmosphere of Iraty. We beg 
to assure the Docror, that we require no 
other apology from any man for perusing 
Tue Lancer, than the one so substantially 
morning. 


THE COLLEGES OF HENRY VIII. 
AND CHARLES II. 


In honorem Collegii, or the Licentiate’s Oath. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Srr,—it delights me, even when I cannot 


approve the doctrines or opinions main- 
tained, to see the Press discussing freely 
every subject of human concernment, but 
more i the important science 
which consists in a knowledge of the means 
of preserving life and restoring health, and 
the manner of exercising professionally the 
healing art. Under unrestrained discussion, 
truth and error will always ultimately, and 
soon find their proper level ; and all private 
interests will be sunk in, or identified with, 
those of the community. It was a noble 
saying of Dr. Akenside, that he liked to see 
striking manifestations of freedom, if he 
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the results of the. discussions of an unfet- 
tered press, and the infallible which 
were wont to be issued authoritatively from 
colleges and schools of physic, has become 
particularly apparent. e public journals, 
whether daily or weekly, whatever may be 
said to the contrary by dignitaries who con- 
sider such channels of communication as 
i dignitatem, are now regarded, by un- 
and sensible as the 
most ready and the fittest arenas for settling 
disputes in the medical, as well as in other 


ents. 
at an appeal to the tribunal of public 
opinion in this matter become indis- 
pensable in this country, we have by far too 
many proofs to allow us any longer to doubt. 
The ecialane of the different branches of 
the medical profession, and of their oppos- 
ing ramifications, have, for some time, been 
in the field; and much skirmishing has 
already taken place between them, with a 
view to establish the exclusive right of each 
to the privilege of bleeding the and 
rson of that renowned capitalist, John 
wet + who centuries evinced 
notable ity, unparalleled power 

sustaining most inordinate evacuations, by 
every possible outlet. The system of the 
physicians, whether ordi or extraordi- 
nary, of this celebrated personage, appears 
to have been a continued course of deple- 
tion, as if disease consisted in nothing else 
than vigour in excess. They have sought 
to strengthen his frame, by detaching por- 
tions of it to distant of the globe, 
to invigorate his vessels by shedding his 
blood, and to enrich his treasury by empty- 
ae ts; and it now only remains 


some to its licentiates, and some to 
of universities, who are neither the one nor 
the other ; whilst others prefer pure sur- 
eo and others general practitioners. 
rom their total silence respecting the 
tient, one would think they were of opi 
that he ought not to be regarded 
matter, any more than if he were 
already laid out for dissection. 
contrariety of opinion, will, however, 
us in time into the right path, and 
his salvation. 


was even occasio knocked in the ken- 
nel. Of late years, the difference between 


= 

————_— any disinterested ones, to ascertain how 

much more of this superlative treatment 

the ghost. For the description of persons 

ace who are thought, by their respective par- 

situation in chief, on 

the purse and person of the aforesaid 

pers of some recent contributors to your 

own columns, and to those of other journals, 

Of these writers, some give the preference 

ito fellows of the College of Charles IL., 


Entertaining these sentiments, will 
Bree re) iced to observe the skirmishing of 

videttes or outposts of the different 
branches and ramifications of the medical 
incorporations of London, gradually assum- 
ing the character of regular warfare. And 
I say that I hope soon to see the bat- 
tle generally raging, and the patient himself 
personally en in the combat, I do as- 
sure you, Sir, it is not from any abstract 
love of contention, but because I conceive 
it to afford the best chance of early obtain- 
ing a permanent beneficial settlement of all 
the points and questions now atissue. It 
pga to me indi sible to this end, that 
public first, and afterwards the parlia- 
ment, should become conversant with the 
whole of the subject ; and this they can “7 
do in consequence of the elucidations whic 
may be elicited by the pretensions and dis- 
sertations of the various contending parties. 

Allow me here to observe, that, having 
the diplomas of both physician and surgeon, 
T cannot, in any opinion which I may ex- 
press respecting these branches, be pre- 
sumed to entertain an undue preference. I 
do not see why they should be at all opposed 
to each other. It is certainly rational, and 
this point, I believe, is almost universally 
agreed upon, that their education ought to 
be the same ; and that whether an individual 

tice in the one capacity or the other, or 

, ought to depen a his own selec- 
tion, situation, the choice of the public. 
uch, however, as cases requiring me- 

dical treatment are greatly more numerous 
than those requiring surgical treatment, so 
ought the number of physicians, where the 
subdivision of labour exists, to exceed that 
of the surgeons, as we find to be the case in 
i not prevent the due adaptations of 
the supply to the demand. Monopolies, 
therefore, whether medical, chirurgical, or 
utical, which do ent the due 
adaptation of the supply to the demand, and 
enhance the expenses inci- 
dental to sickness, ought, as being the chief 
cause of all the existing evils in the profes- 
sion, to be forthwith abolished. And with 
to the general itioner, it is 
-evident that, in order to bring the 
members of the medical ion under 
their natural and proper divisions, he should 
become physician, surgeon, or pharmacien ; 
, by discontinuing either the occupa- 

tion of prescribing or dispensing, his inte- 
rests may cease to be at variance with his 


duties. 

for the public, things have nowar- 
rived at that state, that peace can no longer 
be maintained amidst the monopolies and 
various ions of the different medical 


Devil may be said to have feirly got among 
the doctors. The corporations are im open 
hostility. They are individually in a state 
of civil war. ils are driven into revolt 


against their teachers. Schools are placed 


in opposition or collison. One would think 
that old Chaos was come again. But out of 
darkness cometh light. The results of the 
recent dramatic exhibitions at Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital will illustrate what I_ mean, 
The temporary confusion, and bloodless sus- 
on of order, which have been so well 
escribed in your pages, were accompanied 
by a display, amusing, salutary and instruc- 
tive, of the latent views and motives of all 
the principal performers, the disclosure of 
the hitherto well concealed tortuosities of 
a self-proclaimed straight-forward-man, and 
a prospect of the abolition, at one public 
Institution at least, of the law of primo- 
geniture, or at any rate, of hereditary suc- 
cession, in matters of medical instruction. 
The students, affair, the 
highest praise. oung mind is prone 
to the straight-forward course, without pro- 
claiming it. They will have their reward in 
the establishment of that superior system of 
education, and improved organisation of the 
medical profession, in which the present 
disturbances must necessarily terminate. 
The first campaign of this Bellum Medi- 
cinale was regularly opened, as every one 
knows, by the corps of surgeons taking the 
field against the governing members of their 
College. The physicians had in the course 
of ages been repeatedly embroiled in wars, 
foreign or civil ; and they are now again in 
a state bordering upon internal commotion. 
In the Medical and Physical Journal of last 
month, a fellow of the College of Physicians, 
under the signature of ‘‘ Socius,” adverts 
to “‘ the hostility which is said to exist he- 
tween the fellows and licentiates, and to 
threaten some great disturbance in the profes- 
sion.” ‘* Said to exist!” It must necessarily 
exist, either open orlatent. The licentiates 
would be base indeed, if they could be con- 
tented with their lot. These reports ‘‘ So- 


cius” deprecates as tendjng to excite ‘useless 
Jjealousies 


between those ought to live upon 
terms with each other.” But, with all 
eference, their jealousy is, to the public, 
infinitely more useful than their harmony. 
Some of the circumstances connected with 
this civil war of the physicians are in them- 
selves so curious, and involve principles of 
so important a nature, that it is my pur- 
pose here more particularly to examine 
them. Although the real | long accumu- 
lating causes of dissatisfaction are numerous, 
extensive, and deep, the privilege of visit- 
ing the Hunterian «Seen has, on this oc- 
casion, by the College of Physicians, as well 
as by the College of Surgeons, been mad 
the ostensible apple of di As trus- 
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tees of late censors ag 
the College of Charles II. very proper 
wished to contribute to 
facilities of visiting it for the profession 
generally. But ye boy that, consistently 
with the terms of their trusteeship, they 
could not effect this for the licentiates on 
the same footing as the fellows of their own 
College, or the members of the College of 
Surgeons. This was taken in offence by the 
licentiates; and their complaints were 
promulgated by Dr. Macleod, also a licen- 
tiate, in the London Medical and Physical 
Journal, of which he is the editor. I do 
not mean to enter into the merits of such 
of this controversy as only the 
parties, but to examine such features as 
either involve a public principle, or regard 
the interests of the community. It is neces- 
sary, however, to this end, i to 
state a few of the leading facts. One of 
the late censors, Dr. Elliotson, in the name 
of his colleagues, makes a reply. ‘ The 
censors,” he says, ‘‘ were recommended to 
transmit some observations to the Yellow 
Journal (Dr. Macleod’s). But, for them, as 
fellows of the College, to send any communi- 
cation to the Journal of a man, who, totally 
unprovoked, has attacked the highest officers 
of the College in the faithful discharge of 
their duties, and cast a severe imputation 
upon the whole body itself, after solemly 
promising. before whole College, on 


receiving his license, to do every thing in 


Collegii, is evidently impossible.” 
This brings me to the marrow of my sub- 
ject, or the interpretation that ought to be 
given to the words ‘‘ in honorem Collegii,” 
which I have taken as the motto to my 
letter. But first I must observe, that the 
obligation, on the part of the licentiates, 
“ to do every thing in honour of the College,” 
is not in virtue of a mere ‘‘ solemn promise,” 
but in virtue of an oath; which oath, if 1 
be not misinformed, is administered to the 
licentiate on his bended knees! Accordingly, 
Dr. Macleod complains, in an explanato 
letter addressed to the President, that, “ it 
is held up as a violation of his oath that he 
should presume to say that the censors 
have acted injudiclonshe , or that any of 
their brethren think so.” I may here ob- 
serve, en passant, that it is not a little curious, 
at this period, to see Dr. Macleod, a li- 
centiate, mounting the very stilts of incor- 
Porative intolerance, whilat the highest 
officers of the College are meekly descend- 
ing into the vale of liberal principles. ‘The 
uent part of this letter will show with 
= the licentiates consider 
r es members of the corporation. 
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able policy of their interfering with the 


Hunterian Museum at all at such a time ; 
because I regarded their tion with 
those surgeons whose avowed object was 
the abrogation of the charter of their Col- 
lege, as calculated to embroil the two cor- 
porate bodies, and therefore as injudicious ; 
—as contrary to all established etiquette in 
the profession, and therefore as in bad taste. 
And, I ask, in the event of public meetings 
being held by the licentiates to overthrow 
the authority, and destroy the charter of 
that learned body over which you preside, 
I ask whether, under such circumstances, it 
would not be regarded as a most ungracious act 
were the council, or any other officers of the 
College of Surgeons, to avail themselves of 
any influence their official situations might 
accidently give them, and to volunteer their 
services on the side of the licentiates?” If 
Dr. Macleod believes the supposition 
which he has here made possible to be 
realised, it only shows his total unacquaint- 
ance with the nature of incorporations. Be- 
sides, it was not to overthrow the authority 
of the College of Surgeons, but to facilitate 
admission to the Hunterian Museum, that 
the late censors of the College of Physi- 
cians co-operated, on this occasion, with the 
body of surgeons, if they can be said to have 
co-operated with them at all. 
imposed 
ings in 


But to return to the obligati 
by the licentiate’s oath, to do all - 
honorem collegii ; it appears to me to ui- 
vocal, and susceptible of different jeteros- 
tations. If it be taken to mean that a licen- 
tiate is bound, indiscriminately, to sup 
all the measures of the College, per fas et 
nefas—through thick and thin—then it is 
such an oath as it would be virtue in him 
often to violate, or such as it is impossible 
for any honest man always to observe. If 
the meaning, on the contrary, be taken to 
be, that the licentiate is bound, upon all 
ocessions, to support the rea! honour of the 
College, this, so far from implying the ne- 
cessity of approving the immoral or illegal 
acts of its members, enj 
the duty of opposing them. ou 
glad to be ivcnet with the opinions of 
legal and other casuits on these points. 

The truth is, that the licentiate’s oath, as 
I conceive, is doubly illegal and doubly im- 
moral. It is illegal, because no authority 
to administer such an oath was granted by 
the statute of Henry VIII., or any subse- 
quent law, and because the licentiateship 
itself is wholly illegal. The oath and the 
licentiateship were both introduced in the 
reign of Charles Il. (See an Exposition of 
the State of the Medical Profession in the 
British Dominions, &c. p. 186.) If either 
of these measures be authorised by law, let 
the College point out their legal sources. 
It is immoral, because the i for a 


| 
r. Macleod speak for himself: ‘“ In 
the remarks alluded to,” says he, “ and 
which have given so much offence to the 
late censors, I commented on the question- 
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license knows no more of what will be re- 
of him, in consequence of his oath, 

of what is doing in the moon ; and be- 
cause most of the obligations, which he 
finds are thereby incurred, are 
illegal and immoral in the highest de- 
gree. Can any thing under heaven, for in- 
stance, be more immoral than to administer, 
or to take an oath, the obligations imposed 
which are carefully concealed by those 
are to administer it, and cannot possi- 

bly be known to those who are to take it? 
One sweeping specimen will illustrate and 
include the whole. The statutes or by-laws 
of the College are assiduously conce by 
the governing body, and consequently ut- 
terly unknown to the licentiates, who are 
yet required by their oaths to obey them j; 
“ Though a licentiate,” says Dr. Wells, “ is 
obliged to give his faith that he will observe 
their statutes, he is never furnished with any 
of ing what they are.’’ Dr. 
ger swore that he had applied to the 
President and Registrar of the College for 
some information respecting their laws, but 


that both these officers had 


it tohim? ‘ There has been some 

Dr. Ferris, “‘ to obtain the use of them.”— 
ition, &c. pp. 165, 4.) These gen- 
en were all licentiates of long x 

and much experience of College affairs. 
The fact is, and a very curious fact it is, 
that there are actually two Colleges of Phy- 
sicians in London, the one legitimate, the 
other spurious ; the one by statute of Henry 
VIII., the other a bastard of Charles II. ; 
the one consisting of doctors in physic, 


homines facultatis, on an equal footing, the beng 


other of an arbitrary gradation of ranks, 
with a new and illegal stile, an illegal and 
immoral administration of oaths, illegal and 
immoral examinations, limitations, restric- 
tions, and regulations ; in short, with nu- 
merous ill and immoral powers, self- 
conferred or usurped. 

In order to be a member of the one, it is 
only necessary, 

ysic, homo focultatin You take your seat, 


aT of which this was one, were con- 
by statute of Queen Elizabeth. (See 
“« Exposition,” &c. p. 180.) By the char- 
ter of Henry VIII., six physicians by name, 
et omnes homines ejusdem facultatis, were 
into a College. For members of the faculty, 
then, admission into the C was not 


conditional, but imperative. came in 


OF PHYSICIANS. 


of course, and were of the-corporation ag 
they settled in the district. It was only re- 
cognising their right, by entering them in 
the College register ; by —s them ta 
their ie, which they clai ex 
debito, og their right and property, not er 
gratia, or by favour. There was in their 
case no examinatien by law ; for it would 
have been ridiculous members of the 
faculty should be examined by members of 
the faculty; and what applied then to the 
medical graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
applies now equally to those of the o 
niversities of the United Kingdom. 

In this legitimate Collége of Henry VIII., 
therefore, every doctor of the fi » who 
lives in London, is, ipso facto, i 
without so much as the ceremony of admis- 
sion, and may his voice.as one of 


privileges ; and it is quite clear that no 
vate College can, by virtue of its — 
supersede the legal rights of the Univer. 
sities. 


The admissi, in the i charter, as 
it, are what, 


larly educated physicians. They took a 
degree, in @ manner, in the College ; 


ercentes =e of the 

VIII., have long ceased to be necessary. 

These have evidently been confounded, by 

the College of Charles II. (whether pur- 
i ) 


But, in order to obtain admission into the 


formed | spurious College of Chales II., either as a 


member or an appendage to the Corpora- 
tion, it is by no means sufficient to be a 


doctor of physic, homo gusdem facultats. You 


| them when he pleases, as | as . 
lof the Universities, whilst they continue 
| there, are of the faculty by their degrees, and 
— their voices in the senate without fur- 
ther form. If the register in the University 
hould not enter a degree, _ due proof of . 
t would equally entitle the holder to its 
: in University language, are termed practi- 
cantes, and the same who before, by the a 
3d Henry VIII., were to be admitted by 
|the Bishop of London or the Dean of St 
| Paul’s, if approved by four doctors. In the 
mversity, their admission is ad practican- 
in medicina, as in the charter ad erercen- 
|dam farultatem ; and with the Bishop and 
| Dean it was to “ practise.” These per- 
|}sons were admitted to practise, after ex- 
| amination by the faculty, on account of the 
|insufficient number at that time of re ‘ 
be admitted unless the faculty thought fit. 
yy Virtue Of your degree, without swearmg admissi,_practicantes_ in medicina, or ex- 
any immoral and illegal oath, encountering , 
any unfair and supererrogatory examination, 
or paying any exorbitant admission fee.— 
Before Henry. the common law of England 
;_| creation, although t! vi possess 
ve them the same. All University pri nothing in common. 
much homines facultatis as the fellows of that 
College. 


an examination, which 
cedes the 
insults the Ggpity of your University. You 


must swear (if a tiate, your bend- 
without the possibility of knowing what 
obligations you thereby ineur,—an oath 
which it is impossible to fulfil, and a duty 
to violate. In order to obtain the highest, 
or the second rank, you must have been 
educated at one of two Universities, in 
which seareely any medical education exists. 
To be educated in any of the best medical 
Universities in the world will only entitle 
you to the lowest rank in the scale. You do 
not become a member, but afe only a licensed 

ndage of the incorporation, and for this 

our you have to pay an exorbitant ad- 
mission fee. There are other degradations 
and indignities incidental to a dependence 
upon this body, which are too numerous to 
Teason to law with those which I have 
enumerated. 

Tt could only then, I am persuaded, have 
been for not sufficiently ofverting to the 
circumstances that the College of Henry 
VIII. is still in legal existence, and open 
for the unobstructed reception of all doc- 
tors in physic, omnes homines ejusdem facul- 
tatis, according to the phraseology of the 
charter; that the College of Charles II. 
could not, in virtue of its by-laws, abrogate 
the rights of the Universities ; that it is 
not ssary to be attached, in any shape, 
to that body, in order to be able to practise 
in London ; and that to take an oath with- 
out a full knowledge of the nature and ex- 
tent of the obligations which you thereby 
incur, is both immoral and illegal :—it could 
only, I say, have been from not sufficiently 
adverting to these and other important con- 
siderations, that so many otherwise respect- 
able men, homines facultatis, could have , sen 
induced to sacrifice their own rights, and 
those of their Universities, by submitting 
to the degradation of becoming inferior ap- 
pendages to a di ful monopoly; and 
now that this matter is so much better un- 
derstood, I should think that those 
duates who have already joined, would be 
anxious to withdraw themselves from so 
humiliating a connexion ; and that all young 
candidates for medical practice, being duly 

, will take special care to avoid 
a similar calamity. I see no insuperable 
reason, indeed, why the governing mem- 
bers of the College of Charles II. them- 
selves should not (making a bonfire of their 
odious and illegal by-laws) prefer the honour 
of spontaneously resuming the original, sim- 


ple constitution of Henry VIII, to the dis- 
gtace of being compelled from without to 
return to first princ 
their own 


; this, however, is 
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super- 
ies, violates the rights, and | 


But, as to you, Doctors in Physic, homi- 
nes facultatis of the United Kingdom, you 
have only, without apprehending the least 
obstruction, to walk in and take your places 
in your own hall, which for three centuries, 
although you have not known it, has re- 
mained legally open for your reception — 
Under the circumstances in whieh you are 
placed, it would, in my opinion, be a 

course to take any legal measures with a 
view to oblige the College of Charles II. to 
receive you, for it would be only seeking to 
become members of a spurious body, where- 
as your own legitimate hall, which has been. 
long empty, has its doors wide open invit- 
ing you toenter. You are am immense body, 
ready formed: the site of your hall you 
may place any where; that in Warwick- 
lane would for the present answer the pur-: 
pose: take possession ; enter en masse by 
tight of your degrees ; elect your President 
and isors, according to the old custom, 
and the legitimate charter and statute of 
H VIIL., and see whether the 

of Charles with its Censors, 
arbitrary deteriorations, will venture to try 
or will be able to eject you. This would be 
a much more regular and decorous, as well 
as a more legal proceeding, than that of the 
licentiates on a former occasion, when they 
knocked at the College door and demanded. 
admission, and I do not see by what chica- 
nery it would be made to fail of suecess. You 
are far more numerous than the College of 
Charles II. ; resources are greater 
than theirs, which depend princi upon 
the admission fees of the licentiates, and 
which, by your success, would be lost to 
them ; and you are at least as highly gifted. 
Having right, law, justice, humanity, and 
even power on your side, I do not see what 
danger is to be apprehended from the asser- 
tion, in the manner proposed, of your un- 
doubted privileges. It will be for the Col- 
lege of Charles II., if they should prefer it 
to joining you, a' to ques- 
Gin and have the 
advantage—a great one in a case—of 
being the defenders. I would even be 


gra-| judged by lawyers, although it would dimi- 


nish the chances of litigation, whether, un- 
der all the unfortunate circumstances of our 
profession, this would not be our best course 
to pursue ; and I am persuaded, that ina 
military point of view, the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not say that we had placed our- 
selves in a false position. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, Dec. 19, 1826. 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sin,—I am not one of those who affect a 
total ignorance of what is inserted in Tur 
Lancer, and who declare that they never 
read such a Journal. At 4 times I am 

to avail myself of any, and every, chan- 
and as long as your 
Hospital Reports are given with fairness, 
and convey mere matter of fact, unalloyed 
erroneous opinions and unjust personal 
usions, and stand, as most of them have 
stood, uncontradicted, I cannot but look 
upon the periodical that contains them as, 
so far, valuable and instructive. But when 
Reports are ushered in by preliminary ob- 
servations, founded on error or misrepre- 
sentation, the value, as well as the instruc- 
tion of the details that follow, must be 
greatly diminished. This is the case with 
respect to your hospital re on the 
efficacy of hydrocyanic acid in deran ts 
of the stomach, contained in,this day's Num- 
ber of Tux Lancet, which report is prefaced 
by two assertions betraying either ignorance 
or want of candour. allude, first, to the, 
expression of the reporter’s belief, that the 
medicine in question has fallen into disrepute, 
and indeed almost into disuse, in pectoral dis- 
eases; and, secondly, to the reporter's 
declaration, that Dr. Elliotson is the gentle- 
man to whom the profession is indebted for the in- 
troduction of the hydrocyanic acid into prac- 
tice, as a valuable remedy in derangements 
of the stomach. 
’ With respect to the first assertion, | can 
at this moment appeal to some of the most 
le members of the profession in 
London,—nay, to one or two at the head of 
that profession, as well as to some practi- 
tioners in the country,—further, I can call 
on not a few of the medical officers of public 
institutions, to contradict it in the most un- 
qualified manner. Let an inquiry be made 
at the principal chemists in the metropoli 
and many of the provincial towns, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or no the 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid prepared and 
sold by them has increased ten-fold since | 
first had the honour of introducing it to the 
notice of the medical profession in this 
country, in consequence of its being more 
generally prescribed in those pectoral dis- 
eases for which it has been recommended 
as a powerful means of cure, as well as in 
those for which it is administered as a mere 
iative rior to many others, and 
have collateral evidence bet 


have no hesitation in stating it to id 
honest conviction, that such an event 
neither at hand, nor likely, very soon, to 


fair to attribute that opinion to ignorance 
only, and not to any improper feeling. 

to his second assertion, it is not 
to accourt for its fallacy on the same gro 
That a reporter, who undertook to speak so 
decidedly of Dx Flliotson’s priority of ap- 
plication of the hydrocyanic acid in certain 
cases of dyspepsia, should not have been 
aware that the claim which that gentleman 
himself set up in his pamphlet on that sub- 
ject, had long ago been controverted, and 
clearly proved to be groundless, by Dr. A. T, 
Thomson, in the second edition of my trea- 
tise on the use of that medicine, (p. 386,) 
is a circumstance scarcely credible. That 
contradiction has never, to my knowledge, 
been refuted by Dr. Elliotson, althou 
Dr. Thomson then called upon him so to do, 
in the most explicit manner. On that occa- 
sion it was shown, that inasmuch as Dr. 
Elliotson himself had admitted having read 
my first edition, in which Dr. Thomson had 
detailed a case of dyspepsia cured by the 
hydrocyanic acid, given, not in a mistake, as 
was the case at first with Dr. Elliotson, but 
on purely scientific and inductive ae: 
he could not have been ignorant of the effect 
of that medicine, and of the success with 
which it had been used by another prac- 
titioner, in that class of complaints, long 
before him. 

Now, either your reporter knew all this, 
or he knew it not. If he knew it not, then 
neither ought he to have hazarded the asser- 
tion he has put forth, tending to mislead 
your readers, particularly those for whose 
immediate use Tue Lancer is intended. 
If, on the contrary, he knewit all, then.... 
butit cannot be. Tue Lancer will not, in- 


»|tentionally, misrepresent facts. It must 


have been mere inattention on the of 
your reporter ; and that inattention I oon 
nece to point out to your notice, as 
sible oditor of that ublication. 

nd now, Sir, having been candid with 
you, I confidently anticipate that you will 
be proportionately fair towards the public, 
and just towards Dr. Thomson and myself, 
by inserting the present contradiction to two 
unsupported assertions, in the same Journal 
which gave them promulgation. 

T have the honour to be 
Your obedient servant, 
A. B. Granvitte, M.D. 


editions of my work on that medicine being 

exhausted, as a proof that it has ndt fallen 

Cs into disrepute, much less into disuse. I 

take place. But your reporter having ex- 

pressed his erroneous opinion on which I 

have so commented, under a mere belief, it is 

\ 
] 
‘ 
I 
f 
2 
your reporter 1s wrong. 1 may also be per- | 

mitted, m corroboration of my counter- | Grafto { 
Statement, to allude to the fact of two 1 


CANCER. 
HOSPITAL REPORTS. | hemortiuge took place during the 


performance of this operation, but only one 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, wos A 
‘Panton Square, St. James's. ing applied to the wound. 
Immediately after the , the pa- 
tient became extremely faint, was put to 


Tue following cases of cancer afford illus- niate 

trations of history and anatomical charac- complied of thin, 

as well as those points | in wound. To be kept on tea 
ing ‘particlar ‘attention in a practi- 


al point 
if 18. At 10, m. a 
comfortable night, but complains 
CANCER IN THE NOSE. ache ; ave 8 90, softer than on the p 
S., aged 40, was admitted into this | ing day ; white, thirst 
Hos ospital, with two ulcers a the|has had no alvine evacuation during the 
git and iden of the nose. last 24 hours. 
Ts COV exten toa 
considerable distance over each cheek. 
They had all the characters of true cancer, | t© be repeated every three hours, until the 
having irregular very hard jagged edges, bowels are freely opened. 
and a polished surface, the adjacent integu-| 9. (p.m.) The bowels have borage 
ments hard and thickened, there was also a twice, ae ental gone, pain in 
copious discharge of thin ichor, accompanied | wound increased 
with a fetid smell. He complains of ex-| pas night, there 
itchiness in pod on the |i, some puffiness about the face ; increased 
being the largest, at wer part 
nearly coalescing with the one on the op- anaigudtanwes’ smarting pein at 
patient stated, that about four years| Hubt. TR. Infus. senna, at 3p. m, 
5 pimple formed on yo cheek, and | bowels have been opened. 
r scratching the part, pi Pil colocynth comp., 
frequently removed. One year the Calomel, gra. ii. Mi To be taken 
commencement ion immediately. 
cheek, the patient ame anasarcous e 
he recove: bowels have been 
‘About the same time the sore extended, | Pened several times. 
and has been extending ever since. He of the face quite 
states, that previous to the appearance of| bowels regular; to have a li 
the pimple, as weil as since, he has had his | day. 
nose several times severely raised, by fall- January 10. No alteration of i 
ing on his face while in a state of intoxica-| has taken place in the state of the patient, 
tion. About ten weeks after his admission sufficiently interesting to continue a report ; 
into this Hospital, he was attacked with | of jate the wound has begun rapidly to 
gout in both knees, for which he was bled | yp by healthy granulations, and there is 
wary Foe locally with very marked every reason to conclude that the object of 
On his admission, 6th of December last, 
his lower extremities a second time became 
— for which he took the following 


‘B. Mars. pil. hyd., grs. xii. 
Pulo. fol. digital., grs. iv. Mix. 


formed into a mass, and divided into pills warty tumour on the skin, situated 


CANCER OF THE HAND. 


xii, One to be taken thrice a day. tween the wag 
: and index finger, having all the usual cha- 
Operation. racters of a cancerous ulcer, with a very 


To-day, Mr. Wardrop made the hard base; the of 
considerably beyond what appeared to being distinctly limited, was advised to 
the limits of the the disease ; leaving such a| have it removed. - 


\ 
} 
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CANCER OF THE LIP, - 


An old man applied for advice on account 
of a cancerous tumour on the upper li 
its of which were also well tad 
RO conti to 
diseased part removed. 


CANCER OF THE PRAMS 


ago, an oozing of 
the nipple of the left breast; this was fol- 
owed by « gradual retraction of the nipple, 
which has now receded so far as to form a 
concavity on that part of the breast; the 
covering this concavity is thickened, 
, and can a felt attached to a hard, 
very irre; shaped, and knotty 
tumour, occupying greater part of the 
mammary gland, On the skin, at the base 
of the mamma, there is a scirrhous tubercle, 
quite insulated from the diseased breast, and 
axilla there is an and hard- 
lymphatic gland. The catamenia are 
regular, = general health is good, and she 
complains 
From i 
glands, Mr..Wardrop that an 
attempt to remove the diseased yer 
would be i ides the 
use of evacuants, she has been advised to 


opp & a few leeches at some distance from 


parts of the skin, at intervals 
of four or five days, from which practice 
she has already received considerable relief, 
the size of the tumour being lemeepet, and 
fullness miti- | 


CANCER OF THE BREAST. 


M. B., etat. 60. The right mamma is 
very considerably enlarged; the diseased 
mass being of an i form , composed, 
as it were, of a number of different tuber- 
cles. The anterior portion is in a state of 


ulceration, the edges of the sore being ir- | 8™#ins of 


, everted, and of a very florid Ray ll 
its surface is covered in some parts by dirty 
yellow looking sloughs, and in peta by 
exuberant and unbesithy granulations ; 
there is a copious discharge of a thin fotid 
sanies ; the skin covering the tumour is very 
much discoloured, being of a dark purple 
hue ; and she experiences most acute lan- 
cinating pains. 

The tumour has not that Soeee of 
ness and knotty feeling usu 
scirrhus ; it is extremely moveable, having 
no adhesion to the pectoral muscle ; the 


adjacent skin is perfectly mpd in its ~ 


viainity, 


She attributes it to a blow received twelve 
months ago, s9on after which she perceived 
the | * hard lump as big as a marble in her breast, 
which she could move to any part of it, and 


present size. 

mour being tense and painful, 

several leeches to it, soon after which the 
ulceration commenced, and hess wate most 
rapid pi She has, ts com- 

which of late has become more intense. She 
says that her previous health has been good, 

“-y that she feels very well at present. Her 
complexion is of a leaden colour; her rest 
at night much impaired by the pain, and she 
cannot lie down. 

The favourable circumstances of this case, 
contrasted with those of the former, have 
induced Mr. W. 
patient to submit to 
eased mass, to which she has consented. 


last, by focludsng the phole of 

mamma within two elliptical incisions, and 

removing not only what was in 

structure, but a considerable portion of in- 

teguments and adjacent parts which 
healthy. 

The dissection was made sxpelitionsiy, 
and Mr. Wardrop considered it proper to 
with ligatures a considerable number of 
bleeding vessels, as he conceived 
tient = a fit subject to 
on account of the feeble state of her consti- 
tution, de ,no doubt, on the co 
excitement of the 


“re ‘tumour, on dissection, exhibited all 
the striking characters of scirrhus, 
peared limited and imbedded in sound parts. 

an hour two grains 

ay. eeding or 3 
had good might slight fever ; 


Third day.. No or bleeding ; 


COLLECTION OF MORBID PREPARATIONS. 


Mr. Wardrop has sent his private collec+ 
tion of preparations to this Hospital, as a 
proper appendage to such an establishment. 
| small in number, each specimen 
illustrates some important diseased change ; 
and as the t preparations are not 
only valuable, but as there are almost daily 
contributions made to it, we shall from 
time to time give an account of any which 


which has since gradually increased to its cA 
1 
| 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 


CASE OF VENEREAL SLOUGHING OF THE LA- 
BIUM P > ULLY TREATED BY 
THE APPLICATION OF UNDILUTED NITRIC 
actp, (Wine and brandy, quinine, ammonia, 
and opium, being given to the patient.) 

Mary Wison, 2xtat. 19, a woman of the 

town, pale and unhealthy i nea was 

admitted into the Female Venereal W 

on the 10th of January, under the care of 

Mr. Morgan, . At the time of admission, 

the whole of the upper surface of the right 

labium endi was covered with a black 

slough, beneath which there was a 

slight sanious discharge. The skin, to some 

extent above the slough, was affected with 

a dark coloured inflammation; the glands 

in the right groin were much enlarged, pain- 

very tender to the touch. The 
constitution s; ised with this state of 
parts; the was small and quick; the 
tongue was furred and the skin hot. The 

girl complained of a i in i 

sore, which entirely preven’ 

sleeping. The history which she 

her case was briefly as follows :— 

that she had been living eighteen months 

asa titute in the neighbourhood of the 

London Docks, where she had frequent in- 

tercourse with foreign sailors, , as she 

freely confessed, was in the habit of drink- 

i uantities of spirituous liquors, 

She hat a purulent from the 

vagina for several weeks prior to her ad- 

mission into the Hospital, but about ten 
days previous she observed a small sore on 
the inside of the right labium pudendi, 
which was, according to her account, very 
superficial at first, but gradually got deeper ; 

Ror ‘ordinary’ abandoved, haha,” st length 

i its, at len 
proceeded to that state of sphacelus witch 
we have described. ms 

January 10. Lemon juice to be applied to 
the part by means of pieces of lint, and over 
these a linseed meal poultice. Twelve 
leeches to the right groin. 
Sulphate of quinine, five grains ; 
Carbonate of ammonia, Sive grains ; 
Opium, one grain ; 

to be taken three times a-day. 

11. The febrile excitement is somewhat 
; the appearance of the parts is 
much the same as described yesterday. Mr. 

Morgan directed the undiluted nitric acid to 

be applied to the slough. Continue the medi- 

cine, and six ounces of brandy allowed daily, 
with generous diet. 

12. There is a line of demarcation form- 
ing between the dead and living parts; the 
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Repeat the application of the nitric acid. 

13. The black portion of the slough has 
ted to its whole extent, leaving a sore 
covered with yellowish slough, intermixed 
with bloody spots. The surrounding in- 
flammation has much decreased ; the en- 
largement of the glands in the groin is less, 
they are now free from pain. The con- 
stitutional disturbance has greatly subsided, 
Ordered to apply the lemon-juice to the 
sore, with the linseed meal poultice, as in 
the first instance. Continue the medicines. 
16. The surface of the sore covered with 
healthy granulations, and the subjacent in- 
flammation entirely gone. There is an evi- 
dent i vement in the patient’s appear- 
ance ; has acquired more tone ; 
rest is obtained, and the appetite is good, 
The application of the ae ag Juice occasions 

much smarting pain. Mo to-da: 

directed it to be diluted, and aed in 


The sore is healing fast. Ordered 
imple dressing, and to omit the use of the | 
lemon juice, and also the tices. Wine 
is now allowed ae of the brandy. 
20 and 24. The sore is ing rapidly. 
28. Nearly well. 


INCONTINENCE OF URINE. 

J. Hill, et. 13, was admitted into Luke’s 
Ward on 29th of November, under the care 
of Mr. M , on account of incontinence 
of urine. He gave the following account 
of his disease :—about fifteen months before 
he came to the Hospital, he was standing 
upon a post, when his foot slipped, and he 
fell astride some railing, which thus very 
forcibly struck the perineum. Immediately 
after the receipt of the injury, he had a 
desire to make water, but found that he was 
incapable of doing so. He was seen bya 
surgeon on the day after the accident, and 
repeated attempts. were made to pass the 
but success ; at this time 

e was suffering much pain from the. 
distended state of his bladder.’ The attend- 
ant surgeon, however, having failed in bis 
efforts to pass the catheter, contented him- 
self with prescribing the use of fomenta- 
tions ; a few hours after, the urine dribbled 
away involuntarily, and in this manner the 
boy was relieved. He continued to labour 
under incontinence of urine for the space 
of a fortnight, at the expiration of which 
period he was better, but not entirely rid of 
the . He remained in this state 
for upwards of three months, when, after 
riding on horseback to a considerable di 
tance, he found that his urine had flowe 
away involuntarily, and from this time, in- 
continence of urine continued to the date of 


his admission into the hospital. The boy 


- INCONTINENCE OF URINE. 
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stated that he had taken various medicines 
without benefit, but had never worn a ca- 
theter; his general health appeared to be 


Mr. , on the of the patient's 
with some difficnlty ; the obstruction was in 


the membranous portion of the urethra, at |i 


which it ared as if the point of the 

to apply a blister to the loins, and to take 
of 


times 
Nov. 30, We find the patient this morn- 
ing labouring unser retention of urine, which 
. Morgan attributes to the irritation pro- 
duced in the urethra, by the attempts whicli 
were made to pass the sound. An elastic 
catheter was introduced with some 
Retle difficulty, and a considerable quantity 
of urine drawn off; the catheter was re- 
tained in the bladder by means of tapes. 
Dec. 6. The catheter has been kept in 
the bladder since the last report; it occa- 
sioned some pain at first, but this soon sub- 
sided. A ion of the urine passes by 
the side of the instrument. Continue the 


medicine. 

9. The catheter was withdrawn yester- 
day, and has not since been introduced. He 
can now retain a considerable quantity of 
urine, but occasionally suffers much pain in 

ing it, and has tenesmus, with involun- 
e evacuation of the rectum. we 

15. The patient is progressively improv- 

ing ; Micturition is not so frequent, and the 

experienced about the neck of the blad- 
es much less. A catheter is introduced 
every morning ; there is still some obstruc- 
tion to its passage, at the membranous por- 
tion of the urethra. 

20. Much the same. Ordered to take 
twelve drops of the tincture of cantharides 
in each dose of the mixture prescribed on 
the patient’s admission. 

30. Sounds are into the bladder 
occasionally ; the o ion is much less- 

He continues to take the mixture. 

Jan. 20. The same plan of treatment has 
been continued, and at the date of this re- 
port the boy is able to retain his urine, and 
passes it with a moderately full stream, 
suffering but little pain. He remains in the 
Hospital, in consequence of having had a 
return of ague, under which complaint he 
laboured a few weeks before admission. 

30. Dismissed quite well. 


gan invariably adopts an old-fashioned mode 
of practice, in order to prevent strangury ; 
it consists in the interposition of a piece of 
silver-paper between the blister and skin. 


FRACTURE OF THE CRANIUM. 


CASE OF COMPOUND, COMMINUTED FRAC- 
TURE OF THE CRANIUM, WITH DEPRES- 
SION OF BONE. 

Charles Ward, a 
ars of age, was tt to the Hospi 

two o'clock, (p. m.) on Friday the 

19th of January, having received severe 
oe to the occasioned by the kick 

a horse. He was placed in Cornelius 
Ward, under the care of Mr. B. te 

On examination, there was found to be 
an irregular wound of the scalp, over the 
upper part of the left parietal bone—that is, 
at its anterior superior angle. The bone 
was denuded, and was so much comminuted, 
that several distinct ions were driven 
in, and were evidently pressing upon the 
brain. The symptoms present, were those 
indicative of compression of the brain, the 
breathing was stertorous, the pulse slow, 
the pupils dilated and immoveable, and there 
was an absence of all consciousness. The 
boy having been taken into the operating 
theatre, wound of the scalp was first 
enl , and then by means of Hey’s saw, 
and elevator, Mr. Cooper succeeded in 
removing the depressed portion of bone. 
The patient very shortly experienced re- 
lief ; in the space of a quarter of an hour 
the pulse had risen considerably, and there 
was a return of consciousness. In the 
evening, it was t r to abstract 
ten ounces of blood from arm, and ten 
grains of calomel were given. 

20. The state of the patient is highly 
favourable :—he answers questions ration- 
ally, the pupils are obedient to light, and 
he has no pain in the head. ed om is 
120, and small; the tongue dry, but not 
furred ; the skin natural ; the bowels have 
been moved twice. A dose of house medi- 
cine (salts and senna, ) was given this morn- 
ing, and the patient vomited shortly after. 

21. The patient is entirely free from bad 
symptoms; the pulse has now subsided to 
90. With a view of keeping up an action 
on Se the following mixture was 


date of our last report, we 
have visited the patient daily, and have 
found nothing material to note. With the 
exception of the wound in the scalp, the 
indeed be prononnced in perfect 


The wound has a health appearance 


poultices have been applied the last 
eb. 3. The patient is in respect 


‘ 
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d. 
Wwine-giassiul of the infusion Of Cascarilia, 
| 
= Sulphate of magnesia, 4 drachms ; 
Solution af acetate of ammonia, 1 owtee ; 

Solution of tartar emetic, half drachm ; 
Water, 5 ounces. Mix. 

A large .table-spoonful of this mixture to 

be given four hours. 


